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The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
will be pleased to send to anyone requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Scientific, 
Art, Music or Normal School, College or 
University. Kindly indicate whether you 
have in mind one for boys or girls, and if 
you have any preference as to its location. 
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|| SareaLaNATAer IANA, 
New England and Other Matters 


HE huge scale on which the government 

carries on its war preparations appears 

in the recent orders for army and navy 
shoes, most of which will be made in New 
England factories. The contracts that have 
been made call for 3,360,000 pairs for the army 
and 850,000 pairs for the navy. The total cost 
will be about $20,000,000. Early in the war a 
good many complaints came from France that 
the shoes made in America for the French sol- 
diers did not come up to the standard; there 





in this case. 
so] 
} of the many ways in which New | 
England is helping Old England is by 
sending ten portable sawmill units, 
comprising about four hundred expert woods- 
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Parsonsfield Seminary 
NORTH PARSONSFIELD, MAINE 
For boys and girls. In the foothills of the White 
Mountains. 200 acres. 4 buildings. Invigorating air. 
College preparatory course. Domestic 
science. Agriculture. Endowment permits $150 to 
cover allexpenses. Booklet. 
SUMNER L. MOUNTFORT, A.B., Principal 
ox 4, Kezar Falls, Maine 


All sports. 

















Industrial Preparedness 
REQUIRES 


TRAINED OFFICERS 


LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL 


PREPARES THESE FOR THE 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


DEGREE COURSES (four years) 
Chemistry and Textile Coloring, Textile 
Engineering 
DIPLOMA COURSES 
Cotton Manufac igeturing, Wool Manufacturing, 

Textile Designing 
Certified graduates of High Schools and Academies ad- 
mitted without examinations. 
Fall term commences Sept. 24, 1917. For catalogue address 


CHARLES H. EAMES, S.B., Principal, LOWELL, MASS. 
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EQUIPMENT OF BUILDINGS AND 


RATI 
EDUCATES BOYS. SEND FOR THE CATALOG. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Prin., 
91 Providence St., Worcester, Mass. 














Quincy Mansion School 


FOR GIRLS 


Wollaston, Massachusetts 


In historic Quincy. Beautifully located six 
miles from Boston. Attractive estate. Ample 
grounds for outdoor recreation. Artificial lake 
for boating and skating. Three fine build- 
ings. Large library. Gymnasium. Special 
and graduate courses of study. Advantages 
in Art, Music, French, German, Italian and 
English. Certificates for college. Large corps 
of experienced teachers. 
For Year Book address 


Mrs. HORACE M. WILLARD, Principal 


URDE 
COLLEGE 


Business and Shorthand 
Al Modern School of Commerce 


18 Boylston Street, cor. Washington Street, Boston 
Send for free catalogue. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two years thorough training in essentials of Educational 
Gymnastics and Manual Therapy. Much individual atten- 
tion. Personalities studied, rant ne ag successful teachers. 
Increasing demand for our graduates. 

Dr. Mary R. Mulliner, Director, 47 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 


HEBRON ACADEMY 22105; Maine 
40 acres. 9 buildings 
STURTEVANT HOME —One of the most beautiful residences for 
girls in New England. ATWOOD HALL—A modern home for 
boys. Exhilarating air. Wholesome food. Pure spring water 
College preparatory. General courses. Domestic chemistry 


Address WM. E. SARGENT, Litt.D., Principal. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


Ashburnham, Massachusetts 
A School worth knowing. $375-$400. Six-payment 
plan. Send for catalog. 

H.S. COWELL, A. M., 
































Pd. D., Principal. 


| and other enemies. Many of the early swallows 


lumber, and the Allied armies have been suf- | 
fering from a shortage of men to prepare the 
lumber for their use. The four hundred men, 
mainly from the woods of northern New Eng- 
land and fully equipped for logging and milling 
operations, will serve for a year as civilian em- 
ployees of the British government. The forest | 
resources of Great Britain are limited, and | 
already the magnificent old trees on many | 
private estates are being cut down to provide | 
the lumber necessary for shelters and trench | 
construction in France. 


S 


UR New England May was so cold and 

wet that the insect-eating birds, on their | 

arrival from the South, found both the 
foliage and the insects that feed upon it unde- 
veloped. Such birds crowded the woods in great 
numbers, but the lack of their natural food 
forced them elsewhere and many died of starva- 
tion and exposure. The early nests of robins 
were unprotected by leaves, and when the eggs 
or young were not destroyed by storms more 
of them than usual were found by crows, cats 


and martins failed to survive the cold storms 
of April. It was a condition of things unknown 
in this part of the country in many years. Mr. 
Edward Howe Forbush, state ornithologist of 
Massachusetts, is anxious to get any informa- 
tion about bird species destroyed, or any other 
facts bearing on the case. If any reader of The 
Companion has information of that sort, please 
send it to Mr. Forbush, Room 136, State House, 
Boston. ° 


HEN the storm of war broke over Eng- 
land in the summer of 1914, ‘‘ Business 
as usual’’ and ‘‘Sports as usual’’ were 
heard on every side. It has been necessary to 
modify that programme a good deal as the 
months have passed, but there is something to 
command respect in the spirit that lay behind 
it. In this country we have heard much about 
business as usual. We have properly been told 
that hysterical hoarding is no less an evil than 
hysterical spending. But it was too much taken 
for granted during the spring months that the 
coming of war was a signal for giving up ama- 
teur sport. There is sound sense in a letter that 
President Wilson recently wrote toa New York 
editor, in which he expresses the hope that the 
normal course of college sports will be contin- 
ued, so far as possible, while the war continues, 
both for the diversion that they offer and for 
the physical benefit that they confer upon those 
who participate. 
The President spoke as a lover of college 





sports, for any Wesleyan man will tell you 
| that he was an enthusiastic and effective foot- 
| ball coach in the days when he was a young 
| instructor at that institution. It is undeniably 
| true that there was an element of panic or 
| hysteria in the way American college boys 
| | gave up their spring schedule of sports at the 
| prospect of war. They wanted to get into the 
| war in such headlong fashion that there would 
be neither time nor opportunity for baseball or 
track sports or tennis or rowing. Of course 
the action of Harvard and Yale had a wide 
influence in the matter, but those two univer- 
sities were well organized for military work to 
the exclusion of everything else, a condition 
that was not true of most of the colleges that 
promptly followed their examples in canceling 
schedules. Later, some of the broken baseball 
schedules were patched up, but in general 
the milk had been spilled. 

The return of a saner perspective, and such 
influence as the President’s letter must exert, 
will be felt when the colleges open, although 
with depleted numbers, in September. And it 
may turn out that the interruption that college 
sports have suffered, and that they must suffer 
in one way or another while the war lasts, 
will bea good thing for them in the end. It isa 
good thing to give college sports the readjust- 
| ment and reorganization that they have needed 

for years. They have been overemphasized. 
| The chance is now at hand to reéstablish them | 
in a more wholesome relation to other under- | 
| graduate activities. | 














will therefore be strict inspection to make sure | : 
that there is no ground for a similar complaint | ; 


| men, to aid the British armies in France. The | 

| six New England States provided the money | 
| to raise six of the units; private subscription | 
| takes care of the other four. Modern trench | 
| warfare requires an enormous amount of |} 











SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to any- 
one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University. 
Kindly indicate whether you have in mind one for boys or for girls, and if you 
have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPT., The Youth’s Companion 
Boston, Massachusetts 




















School of Personality for Girls 


APPY home life with personal attention and care. 
Students inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals of 
efficient womanhood. Hygiene and morals observed especially 


Sea 


te 
Pines for health, character and initiative. 100 acrés; pine groves 
and 1000 feet of seashore. Climate is exceptionally favorable 
for outdoor life. Horseback riding, gymnastics. College Preparatory. French, 
German and Spanish by native teachers. Music, Culture, Domestic Science, Handi- 


work, Household Arts, Secretarial and other courses for > Personality Diplomas introductory 
to definite service. Experienced, enthusiastic instructors. 


Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M., Miss Faith Bickford, Principals, Box D, Brewster, Mass. 
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HOWARD 


A Famous Old New England Country School 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. 
Preparation. General Courses. Domestic 
Science and Home Management. Interior 
Decorating. Art. Music. Modern Languages. 
The school, home and gymnasium are each 
in separate buildings. Horseback riding, 
canoeing, trips afield. Extensive grounds 
for tennis, golf, hockey, basketball and other 
sports. Live teachers. $600-$700. Upper and 
lower school; 50 pupils. For catalog address 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
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Portland 


Westbrook Seminary ‘maine 


A preparatory school for boys and girls with graduate degrees for young women. Six buildings, 
nine acres of campus and athletic fields. Quarter-mile track. Gymnasium. Modern dormitories, 
completely remodeled. Complete Courses in Domestic Science. College entrance certificates. 
Advanced courses for high school graduates. Languages, including Spanish. Thorough prepara- 
tion for business—courses in shorthand, typewriting and bookkeeping. Special courses in Music. 





87th year opens Sept. 20th, 1917. Write for catalog. Address Clarence P. Quimby, President 














Dummer Academy 


South Byfield Massachusetts 


155th year. 35 miles from Boston. 330 acres. A boys’ boarding and day school, small (50 boys) and demo- 

cratic. Your son—not the class—the unit. Preparation for college and technical schools. Gymnasium. 

Athletic field. Tennis courts. New board track. New Golf Course. Hockey pond. Salt-water sports. 

Mood House New building designed for needs of boys from 9 to 14. Only 12 boys admitted. 
y * Lessons, play and home life carefully planned, correlated and supervised in 

henteitut, comfortable surroundings. For catalog and other information address 

CHARLES S. INGHAM, Ph.D., Headmaster, South Byfield, Mass. 


LLEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Founded 1853. 10 miles from Boston. A country school with 
military eyes ——— ees and general courses. Gym- 
Athletic coach. Manual training. 





nasium and swimming pool. 
“A school of distinguished alumni.’’ Our intimate association with 
each boy limits admissions. Upper and lower school. Catalog. 
THOMAS CHALMERS, A.B.,D.D., Director 
Box Y, West Newton, Mass. 


RECITATION HALL 











A School College Preparatory 


for Girl Abbot Academy Course with 


23 Mile: Certificate rights. 
from nasi ANDOVER, MASS. General Course 
Founded 1828 
Situated in a famous New England town. Campus of 23 acres, with grove, tennis court and athletic fields. 
Modern buildings, containing studios, laboratories, library, apt gallery, audience hall, gymnasium and infirm- 
ary. Established reputation in educational circles for scholarship and character. Long and successful history. 


Modern spirit and methods. 
MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


ESTO UENAND) 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


77th year opens Sree. 1917. New $100,000 residence hall, perfect in construction and appointments. Each unit of 
16 boys under an efficient master. Your boy’s personality studied and directed by a large corps of able teachers. All 
the advantages of a high-priced school for moderate terms. Wholesome food. “en outdoor life. Intelligent guid- 
ance in work and play. Scientific and preparatory departments. Six b Six-acre athletic fields. 
LOWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS from 10 to 14. Separate building. Distinctive management and house mother. 
Illustrated booklet. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 





































A high grade preparatory school with a moderate tuition. 105th year opens — 12th. High elevation. Eight build- 
ings. 100 acres. New and separate dormitories for boys and girls. New gymnasium. Playing fields. School farm. 


For full information address CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal, Meriden, New Hampshire 
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: “THE 


LIM, fair and in immaculate uni- 
1S form, Henrietta Osgood stood by 

the desk of the superintendent 
of nurses. ‘‘You wanted me, Miss 
Randall ?’’ she said. 

The superintendent finished sorting a 
handful of record cards. ‘‘ Yes, Miss 
Osgood, I wished to tell you that you 
are to assist in the operating room two 
weeks from to-day. ’’ 

**O Miss Randall!’’ There was blank 
dismay on the pupil’s face. 

‘*What is the trouble?’’ 

‘*T just don’t know how I shall 
ever do it; it seems to me that I can’t.’’ 

The nurse’s eyes filled and 
her lips were unsteady. 

‘*T don’t understand you, 
Miss Osgood. Sit down and 
tell me about it. You certainly 
knew that this work was in 
store for you; it’s part of your 
training. ’’ 

‘Yes, Miss Randall,’’ an- 
swered the girl, seating herself 
with an air of utter discourage- 
ment, ‘‘I’ve known it only too 
well and have been dreading 
it all along. I’m afraid of it!’’ 

‘*Why ?’’ Miss Randall’s tone 
was kindly, although she looked 
keenly at the girl. 

The nurse’s eyes darkened, 
and her smooth forehead wrin- 
kled. 

‘*T’ve always felt that if I 
ever had to help in an operation 
I should make some dread- 
ful blunder, and some patient 
would lose his life or never be 
well afterwards because of it. 
When I first came in training— 
you weren’t here then—some- 
thing went wrong in the operat- 
ing room, and a patient died. 
They blamed the nurse, and she 
was sent away. She didn’t look 
like a careless girl, and every- 
one said she was just unfor- 
tunate. What if that should 
happen to me!’’ 

‘* But you have been etherizer 
in the operating room already, 
and have done good work.’’ 

‘*That’s different, though I 
was scared even then. But this 
—why, you know, Miss Ran- 
dall, I could make a blunder in 
my technique and not notice it, 
and you would never know it, 
or anyone else, and the patient 
could get infected or — some- 
thing, and I’d be to blame.’’ 
The tears were coming again, 
but she held them back. ‘‘Oh, 
I didn’t mean to say so much, 
but, Miss Randall —’’ © 

‘*Is that your only trouble?’’ 

‘*No, it isn’t. Dr. Joslin, the chief 
surgeon, doesn’t like me. Something 
happened in my first year, when I was 
etherizing,—about a patient, —nothing 
serious, but dreadfully annoying, and 
he’s never forgotten it, I know. He gets 
me so rattled that I don’t know what 
I’m about. ”’ 

‘*T rather think, Miss Osgood, that 
you exaggerate his feeling. He’s prob- 
ably forgotten all about it. I haven’t 
noticed anything in his manner toward 
you. Dr. Joslin is rather abrupt, but 
he’s really kind.’’ 

‘*But he frightens me so that I know 
I’d make mistakes sometimes even when 
I knew better. O Miss Randall, can’t I 
leave that part of my training out? I’ll 
take anything in its place—the hardest, 
worst work you ask of me.’’ 

The superintendent’s face cleared. 
‘*Miss Osgood, the operating room is 
your bugaboo, your great fear. We all 
of us have one, and at one time or 
another we must conquer it. Now is your 
time. If you don’t do it now, it’s going 
to hurt your nursing career and your 
whole life. The head nurse will help 
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you, and you must succeed; 
and it will not be at the ex- 
pense of any person’s life or health. 


possible for you to make a mistake. ’’ 
‘‘Oh, I don’t think it’s possible !’’ 
‘*Will you try??? 
**Yes, but — 





: DRAWN BY E. F. WARD 


“I'VE KNOWN IT ONLY TOO WELL AND 


nurse’s shoulder. ‘‘ Then we’ll begin to-morrow 
morning, and I shall expect you to succeed; I 
know you can.’’ ° 

As Henrietta went back to her work, she 
was almost sorry for her teacher. ‘‘If Miss 
Randall had been here longer,’’ she said to 
herself, ‘‘she’d know what she was undertak- 
ing. I can do well enough if I have time to 
think, but when everything happens at once, 
as it does in the operating room—well, I’ve 
told her I’ll try, and I will.’”’ 

The next morning Miss Randall appeared 
with a long, typewritten schedule of work 
and set Henrietta at her study and drill for 
the new position. Henrietta worked as she 
had never worked before—studied, practiced, 
watched the nurse in charge, tried to make 
sure of everything, tried to be exact, tried to 
learn all that there was to be done. She knew 
that she had never tried so hard. Miss Randall 
and Miss Sinclair, the head nurse, put her 
through an interminable drill. 

Yet all the time Henrietta felt that her 
efforts were futile. What was the use of know- 
ing a routine thoroughly, when, by one curt 
word of criticism, the surgeon could make her 
forget it all? What was the use of her think- 
ing that, merely by hard work, she could ever 
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conquer her terror of the oper- 
ating room? Success meant 


You | having exactly right all that bewildering mass 
shall practice beforehand until it will be im- | of detail; it meant hurrying, yet never making 


a mistake; it meant pleasing every one of 
that exacting group of surgeons. Just trying 
and working would not bring success in this 
task. Then a startling thing happened: Miss 


The teacher rose and put her hand on the| Sinclair, whose duty it was to care for the 





HAVE BEEN DREADING IT ALL ALONG” 


instruments and the sterilizing, and who pre- 
pared the room for each operation, fell sick 
and had to take a vacation. That struck new 
terror to Henrietta’s soul; but, in a sort of 
desperation, and with Miss Randall’s steady 
help, she faced even this new situation bravely. 

So the day came when Henrietta, with Miss 
Fowler, a new assistant nurse, took full charge 
of the operating room. 

‘*An easy morning for your first,’’ said Miss 
Randall. ‘‘Only two minor cases, both for Dr. 
Minturn, who is very considerate. I shall be 
here to help you, and you’! have no trouble.’’ 

Dr. Minturn was pleasant and wanted noth- 
ing out of the ordinary. Miss Randall, who 
was busy directing the new nurse, paid very 
little attention to Henrietta. Everyone treated 
Henrietta as if she were merely part of the 
hospital machinery. That helped her to put 
her whole mind on her work. 

When the surgeons had gone, Miss Randall 
came to Henrietta with a smile. ‘‘Where were 
the mistakes you were going to make? I didn’t 
see any of them.’’ 

“*T guess things did go pretty well,’’ ad- 
mitted Henrietta. 

‘*Of course they did,’’ said Miss Randall. 

‘*But this was easy. Dr. Minturn is slow 
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STUFF SHE WAS MADE OF 


roy Marian Goodnow 


and good-natured. It won’t be the 

same when I have long, hard cases 

for Dr. Joslin, who asks for six things 
at once, and says ‘Hurry up’ every 
two minutes. ’’ 

‘*He won’t say ‘Hurry up’ if you 
have everything ready to put into his 
hand before he knows that he needs 
it. What if he does want six things 
at once? You’ll have them for him. 
You had better stop thinking of Dr. 
Joslin. ”’ 

Dr. Joslin had been called out of 
town, and so had no operations sched- 
uled until the following Tuesday. On 

Monday Miss Randall posted 
the list of operations for the 
next day: 
9.00 A. M. Cholecystotomy, 
Dr. Joslin. 

10.30 A.M. Laparotomy, 
Dr. Joslin. 

11.30 A. M. Gastroenterostomy, 
Dr. Joslin. 

‘*Tt will be a hard day to- 
morrow,’”’ she said to the two 
nurses, ‘‘with three major op- 
erations. I’ll come in later and 
go over some points with you. 
There’s a special drainage that 
Dr. Joslin will want for the 
first case, and a special suture 
for the last. I’ll be in the oper- 
ating room myself. ’’ 

Henrietta was in utter dis- 
may. She had hoped that her 
first case with Dr. Joslin would 
be an easy one. Here were 
three—each long and hard, 
and affording her many chances 
for slips in memory or tech- 
nique. 

She stayed late that night in 
the operating room, to make 
sure that everything was ready. 
When she finally went to bed 
she lay tossing for hours, and 
when sleep did come her rest 
was broken by fantastic dreams 
of failure in her work. In the 
morning she came on duty look- 
ing white and haggard. 

When she met Miss Randall 
she whispered, ‘‘I have gone 
over and over everything, but I 
know it’s no use. Dr. Joslin 
will want something I’ve never 
heard of, and he’ll get. me so 
seared that I’ll make some 
dreadful mistake, and that’ll be 
the end of it all.’’ 

Miss Randall looked at her 
sharply. 

‘“*Henrietta Osgood, I’m 
ashamed of you! You’ve al- 
ways done good work and been 
a credit to me. Are you actually 
planning to fail?’’ 

**O Miss Randall! I never meant that! 
But I’m afraid—I can’t —’’ 

‘*Then you are not going to try ?”’ 

‘*O Miss Randall, please don’t! I do 
mean to try, but Dr. Joslin —’’ 

‘Annoying Dr. Joslin isn’t the worst 
thing in the world. It’s worse to fail 
people who trust you. ’”’ 

As Miss Randall turned away, Hen- 
rietta caught a glimpse of tears in her 
teacher’s eyes. 

There was a visiting surgeon in the 
operating room—Dr. Foster of Philadel- 
phia, Miss Randall said. The name 
meant nothing to Henrietta, but she 
quailed before his keen eyes, which ex- 
amined everything critically. 

The first case started smoothly. The 
doctors were fresh and cheery. Then 
Dr. Joslin asked for a special retractor. 
Henrietta looked among the instruments 
on her table, but it was not there; Miss 
Randall searched vainly in the case at 
the end of the room. 

‘It isn’t here, Dr. Joslin.’’ 

‘*TIsn’t here ?’’ he growled ; then, ‘‘Oh, 
I remember. I left it at the office !’’ 

The incident passed, but: it had set 
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Henrietta’s nerves on edge. The second case 
came on. It proved a complicated one, and Dr. 
Joslin worked rapidly. Even Miss Randall 
seemed under a strain ; she said almost nothing 
to her nurses, but watched their every move. 
Suddenly her eyes scanned the instrument 
table. ‘‘You’ve forgotten the clips,’’ she said 
in an undertone to Henrietta. With a sinking 
heart the girl realized that the tiny silver clips 
that Dr. Joslin would use for the ‘‘closing up’’ 
were missing. She sent an orderly for them, 
and they were sterilized barely in time. She 
gave Miss Randall a despairing look. 

At last they were ready for the third case. 
As a frail, white-faced woman was brought 
into the operating room, Henrietta caught a 
glimpse of a man peering anxiously after her. 

‘*This woman’s life,’’ she thought, ‘‘is very 
precious to her husband, and it may depend 
upon my knowledge and my faithfulness. ’’ 


As the surgeons went to work, Miss Randall | 


whispered to her that there were not enough 
towels. Henrietta blessed Miss Randall for 
being there. What should she do without her? 
The girl was getting tired and found it hard 
to keep up with the details. 

The surgeons were tired, too. Dr. Joslin’s 
voice rasped when he spoke. The assistant’s 
undertone grew impatient. The visiting sur- 
geon’s eyes seemed sharper than ever. 

Henrietta’s mind wandered for one brief 
instant, and she let the back of one hand touch 
the ether cone. That ‘‘broke’’ her asepsis— 
her rubber-gloved hands were no longer sterile. 
It was necessary for her to ‘‘scrub up’’ all 
over again and to put on not only fresh gloves 
but also a fresh gown. She stepped to the lava- 
tory. While she was there, the surgeon asked 
for an instrument, and the assistant had to step 
out of place to get it. Dr. Joslin looked severely 
at Henrietta as she returned. 

An orderly came to the door and beckoned 
Miss Randall. They heard him say, ‘‘Emer- 
gency. Want you.’’ Without a look behind her, 
Miss Randall left the room. 

Panic seized Henrietta. Her mainstay was 
gone. Anything might happen now. Dr. Joslin 
was tired and ready to be unreasonable. Miss 
Fowler was slow. She herself was so nervous 
that she could not be sure of anything. A sense 
of awful responsibility swept over her. She 
was going to be answerable for the whole 
thing, for her own success or failure, for the 
hospital’s reputation in the eyes of the visiting 
surgeon, for Miss Randall’s trust in her, and 
perhaps even for the life of the patient. 

Well, she had promised Miss Randall to try. 
She would finish as best she could. She worked 
on painstakingly. The crushing certainty was 
on her that no one could or would help her, 
and that the work must be done. The force of 
that ‘‘ must be’’ steadied her nerves and 
brought her strength. Setting her lips firmly, 
she held her head erect. Her hand steadied, 
and she began to think clearly. She was no 
longer a panic-stricken girl. She was a woman 
who must make it possible for a surgeon to 
do an important piece of work right; a woman 
who kept faith with those who trusted her. 

‘*Sponge count,’’ droned Dr. Joslin wearily. 

‘**Seven,’’ announced Henrietta. 

‘*Four,’’ supplemented the assistant. 

**Count ’em again.’’ 

A second count gave the same result. 

**You probably had only eleven,’’ suggested 
Dr. Joslin, looking at Henrietta. 

She flushed, but replied firmly, ‘‘ There were 
twelve. ’’ 

‘*We got them all out. Look again. ’’ 

‘*It isn’t here. There were twelve. ’’ 

The surgeon turned impatiently and began to 
search deep in the incision for the lost sponge. 
**Can’t be I left itin.’’? His fingers were feeling 
in every direction. ‘‘Have the orderly look 
again in your waste pails.’’ 

‘‘Only seven here.’’ The nurse’s tone was 
hopeless ; she felt sure the mistake was hers. 

Then Dr. Joslin began to pull a strip of gauze 
from the wound. ‘‘Here it is! How did we 
happen to lose it? I’m sure I put a clamp 
on every one of those sponges. ’’ 

He threw it into the waste pail. ‘‘Now, 
the closing-up sutures. Quickly. ’’ 

Henrietta handed them to him, one at a 
time, straight and ready for use. 

Her eye fell suddenly upon the sponge 
that had been lost, and her heart almost 
stopped beating. The end that had been 
deep in the wound was soaked with bright 
blood. Blood meant nothing; but bright 
blood meant an artery, and a leaking artery 
meant death to the patient. And this pa- 
tient must not die. Her husband was 
waiting for her out there. 

Henrietta paled at the thought of the 
possible calamity. She dared not speak to 
the surgeon himself. In a low tone she 
addressed his assistant: ‘‘That last sponge 
—it is light red blood. ’’ 

Before the assistant could respond, Dr. 
Joslin looked up sharply. ‘‘What’s that?’’ 

The assistant explained, and pointed to 
the sponge. The surgeon gave it one look. 

‘*Ligature slipped, ’’ he commented and, 
pulling out the suture he was so carefully 
putting in, drew open the incision and 
began to search in its depths again. 

‘*There it is! A spurter. Clamp.’’ Hen- 
rietta had the instrument almost in his 
hand and as he fastened it gave him a 





ligature to stop it permanently. He tied it 
securely, sponged thoroughly, scanned every- 
thing intently. 

‘* All right. Now we’ll try again to close up. 
Don’t find any more trouble for us, Miss 
Osgood. ’’ F 

It was all done so quickly and smoothly that 
had a layman been there to see he would not 
have suspected that a woman’s life was being 
saved. There is nothing dramatic about a gauze 
sporige, a small metal clamp and a catgut lig- 
ature. Surgeons and nurses continued their 
work without comment. 

At last the surgeons had finished, but 
Henrietta’s work was not yet done; she 
busied herself with dressings and adhesive 
plaster; she got the patient comfortably on 
the way to bed; she helped the doctors out of 
their soiled gowns; in fact, she did the dozen 
things that came all at once, and planned 
for the dozen that must be done the next 





minute. She forgot herself, forgot the fret and: 
strain, forgot even the tragedy that had passed 
so close. ; 

As Dr. Joslin was pulling off his rubber 
gloves, Miss Randall came in. 

**You’ve all had a hard morning’s work,’’ 
Dr. Foster remarked. 

‘*Rather,’’ assented Dr. Joslin. ‘‘I don’t 
want another like it soon.’’ 

‘*But things go smoothly in your operating 
room,’’ added the visiting man. ‘‘And that 
helps. ’’ 

‘‘Went very well to-day,’’ admitted Dr. 
Joslin, as he passed into the dressing room. 

Dr. Foster turned to Miss Randall. ‘‘Mighty 
good operating nurse you have. She saved the 
day this time, all right.’’ 

‘*She—what ?’? 

‘*Oh, you weren’t here !’’ And he told her the 
story of the lost sponge and the slipped ligature. 

‘*She’s got her wits about her, and she 





shows her training. How long has she been 
with you? Where did she graduate?’’ 

‘*She isa pupil, just getting her experience. ’’ 

‘*Well, she beats most of the graduates. 
When does she finish ?’’ 

‘*In a few months. ’’ 

“If you don’t keep her for yourselves, I 
wish you would let me know. I’d like to put 
her in charge of my operating room. She’s the 
best I’ve seen in a long time.’’ 

As the door closed behind him, Miss Randall 
went to her pupil and put her arms about 
her. 

‘“*My dear child! Your great fear is con- 
quered! The most exacting surgeon in the city 
admits that you saved him from a mistake. 
The best surgeon in the state wants you for 
his own operating room. And the patient owes 
you her life!’’ 

Henrietta whispered to herself, ‘‘And I 
didn’t fail the woman who trusted me.’’ 


HOW THE YOUNGSTERS WON 


By Samuel Merwin 


O account of the first hare-and-hound 

run between the Cliff School and the 

Town School appeared in the papers; 
I am not sure that anyone outside the town 
even ‘heard of it, except perhaps a few dozen 
interested families. Nevertheless, it is worth 
telling about. 

To say that there was rivalry between the 
Cliff School and the Town School would be 
overstating the case. A group of fourteen boys 
of all ages and sizes, with only four of them in 
long trousers, could hardly aspire to rivalry 
with a school sixty strong, nearly all big fel- 
lows with cadet uniforms and a military walk. 
In football and baseball the ‘‘Cliffers’’ could 
not of course expect to compete successfully 
with the ‘‘ Towners”’ ; in track sports, without 
a trainer, they could not hope to do better. 
And so, until little Ole Anderson came among 
them from far-off Minnesota, they had sub- 
mitted with outward meekness but with in- 
ward wrath to the slights, the jeers and even 
the contempt of the big fellows down the hill. 

Ole Anderson’s name, as well as his tow 


hair, betrayed him. The blood of a race of: 


northern ski runners was in Ole Anderson. 

He had not been in the school two weeks 
before the ignominy of his position as a 
‘*Cliffer’’ was weighing so hard upon him that 
he felt impelled to speak out. So he called 
meeting. j 

‘*Look here, fellows,’’ he said, after they 
had thrashed over the old grievances for the 
hundredth time, ‘‘we can’t beat them at foot- 
ball or baseball or track, —we all know that, — 
but I’d like to get them out for a paper chase 
and let them see what they can do to us.’’ 

The other boys looked at one another. 

_ **How would you fix it,’’? asked Joe Morris, 
‘*so’s to make a fair match of it?’’ 

‘*Well, now, look here,’’ Ole answered, 
drawing out a paper, ‘‘we can have two runs, 
a week apart. One time they can be the hares 
and we the hounds, and the next time we’ll turn 
about. The team of hares that makes the best 
time over the hounds wins. Now, listen—see if 
you think they’d agree to these rules.’’ He read 
the list, which he had carefully worded after 
a diligent study of several official rule books: 

1. There shall be two hares and six hounds; the 
hares to have eight minutes’ start of the hounds. 

2. The hares must not return before one hour 
from the time of starting. 

3. The hares shall run together; or if for any 
reason they shall separate, only one may drop 
scent while they are so separated. 

= Scent shall be dropped as often as every five 
steps. 





5. Scent may be dropped behind trees or bushes, 














but not hidden under 
anything, or by put- 
ting anything over it. 

6. The hounds must 
follow the trail un- 
less they actually 
sight the hares, in 
which case they may 
leave the trail and 
run for the hares. If 
the hounds catch the 
hares before they 
have got back to the 
starting point, the 
run is over. 


The other boys 
gradually woke up 
during this read- 
ing. At the close 
they unanimously 
accepted the rules, 
elected Ole captain, 
and named him, 
with Joe Morris, a committee to lay. the 
matter before the ‘‘'Towners.’’ The ‘*Town- 
ers’’ took it as a joke, of course. Billy Benja- 
min, the captain of the football team and their 
leader, looked over the paper with the courteous 
smile of a very big boy who wishes to be mod- 
erately civil to some little boys. At last Ben- 
jamin said that his fellows would talk it over. 

There was a second meeting in the follow- 
ing week, at which the ‘‘Towners’’ accepted 
Ote’s rules without question. Their minds 
were too full of plans for the Nyack football 
game to give much attention to a paper chase 
with the youngsters up the hill. They tossed a 
coin, and Benjamin, who won, chose the hares 
for the first run. In each run the hares were 
to start from their own school building. 

After that Ole set his boys to running every 
day after school, and he was soon able to 
choose the four best. Those, with Joe and 
himself, would serve as the hounds for the first 
run; he and Joe would be the hares for the 
second. When he had chosen his runners, Ole 
led them out every day through woods and 
swamps. He taught them to count on their 
second wind, to run on as hard as ever after 
they had lost it, and to finish with a quarter- 
mile spurt for the school. 

It was hard work, and they came back day 
after day with their legs wet to the knees, 
with their clothes torn and theif hands and 
faces scratched ; but their lungs were develop- 
ing and their confidence was increasing. 

The Cliff School sets a little back from the 
Palisades of the Hudson on a plateau about a 
mile wide, four hundred feet above the river 
on one side, and nearly as high above the New 























Jersey flats on the other. On the river side the 
cliff drops sheer for two hundred feet; below 
that a steep slope of chipped rock descends to 
the river road. 

From the river steamer the cliff looks like a 
smooth fall of rock, but it is really cut up into 
scores of narrow ledges and gorges, overgrown 
with cedars. The slope of rock below is nearly 
free from growth. The top of the plateau is 
covered with woods, in some places so swampy 
as to be almost impenetrable. 

A mile west of the river the plateau slopes 
gradually down to the flats, and on that slope 
are the town and the Town School. 

Through and through the woods on the pla- 
teau the ‘‘Cliffers’’ ran, until they knew every 
glade and hollow, every swamp and thicket 
and woodland path. At other times Ole and Joe 
went off alone, sometimes with a short coil of 
light rope that soon began to show signs of hard 
wear. When the younger boys grew curious 
about the rope, the conspirators smiled. 

The first run came on a raw, foggy Saturday 
morning. Benjamin had chosen for hares two 
of his football- substitutes, for he wished to 
save his better players for the game in the 
afternoon. Only a few of the ‘* Towners”’ 
turned out to see the start; after explaining 
to the Cliff School ‘‘rooters’’ that the result 
of the contest was a foregone conclusion, they 
proceeded to chaff the six hounds who had 
appeared clad in sweaters and knickerbockers. 

The run was hard, with little to make it 
interesting. The hares were shrewd enough to 
keep on the lower slopes of the hill, where the 
fog was thicker than on the higher ground ; and 





for an hour and a half they led the hounds a 
breathless chase through streets and alleys 
and woods. They wound up with a long 





DRAWN BY G. A. HARKER 





PEERING OUT 

THROUGH THE 

LEAVES, THEY SAW 

THE HOUNDS GO BY IN 

A LONG, STRAGGLING LINE 





cirele through the ravines near the cliffs. 
But the hounds stuck close to the paper 
scent. Ole had drilled them to run abreast 
in open order whenever they were free of 
streets and fences; thus they made a line 
that covered some fifty yards, and one or an- 
other of them was sure to pick up the trail. 
Perhaps the hares were a little over- 
confident, perhaps they relied a little too 


cause, they had been back at the school 
only four minutes, and were recovering 
their breath and joking with the group of 
boys that had been waiting for them, 
when Ole and Joe, with their little band 
close behind, came charging up the street 
and flung themselves on the steps. The 
laughter of the hares gave place to sur- 
_ prise, and one or two ‘‘Towners’’ found 
themselves saying, ‘‘Well run !’’ 

The little fellows went home rejoicing, 
for they believed that they had overcome 
the scorn of the ‘‘Towners.’? They were 
sure of it the next Saturday, when they 
saw Billy Benjamin himself trotting up 
the hill at the head of five of his fastest 
men, all hatless and dressed for hard work. 
More than thirty interested ‘‘ owners,” 
big and little, came with them. 











much on their false leads; whatever the. 


‘*You’ve got to do some lively work to 
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come in ahead of that team, Ole,’’ said little 
Harry Wilson, who was one of the timekeepers. 

But Ole only grinned and nodded. Every 
day for a week he and Joe had been over the 
course. His rope was wound round his waist 
outside his sweater. Joe had wanted to conceal 
it, but Ole had refused. 

‘*No,’? he had said, ‘‘let them see it. They 
can’t object to our carrying it, because they’re 
all tall enough to get along without it.’’ 

The two timekeepers, one from each school, 
compared watches. Ole and Joe swung the 
bags of paper over their shoulders. A moment 
more and they were off, running at a good pace 
into the woods north of the school; and the 
chase that was to decide the supremacy for 
the year had begun. If the hares could beat 
the hounds by more than four minutes, the 
‘‘Cliffers’’ would be the winners. 

‘“‘They can’t keep up that pace long,’’ one 
of the hounds remarked. ‘‘We’ll take a steady 
jog and tire them out.’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ Benjamin replied ; ‘‘they 
pretty nearly fooled us last week.’’ 

But the hares knew just how long they could 
hold the pace. They ran a few hundred yards 
north at almost full speed; then, when they 
had reached a point beyond the bend in Forest 
Avenue, where they could cross the road to 
the east without being seen from the school, 
Joe sat down on a log while Ole ran on in a 
curve toward the town and laid a false scent. 

He was back in a moment, and they turned 
eastward, dropping the trail on the north side of 
trees and bushes so that the hounds, running 
on in the original direction, would have to look 
behind them to see it. They crossed the road 
and plunged straight through the thickets 
toward the brook. Here and there were wind- 
ing openings or narrow, half-concealed paths 
that served them well. They were running 
hard, and just before they reached the brook 
Ole was glad to snatch a short rest while Joe 
laid another false trail along the brook and 
into the swamp a little way to the north. Then 
they went on again, crawling through thickets, 
jumping fallen trees and wading pools. 

Extending east and west between an over- 
grown wood road and Cliff Avenue, which 
runs parallel with the Palisades, was a barbed- 
wire fence three or four hundred feet long. It 
is not a simple matter to climb eight strands of 
barbed wire, and Ole meant to give the hounds 
their fill of it. He and Joe took opposite sides 
of the fence. First Ole ran off a hundred yards 
to the south with a false trail, and then swept 
round to the fence again, where Joe, who had 
been trotting along on his side, took it up and 
repeated the performance to the north. An- 
other hundred yards and he was back at the 
fence, and Ole took it up again. They finally 
met at the end of the fence on the avenue. 

Thus the trail crossed the fence three times, 
and the hounds had either to spread out and 
search over a path two hundred yards wide, or 
to climb the fence each time the trail crossed 
it, whereas the hares had lost little time and 
less breath in the manceuvre. 

Some little way up the avenue were the 
ruined walls of an unfinished monastery, now 
fallen into heaps of moss-grown stone, overrun 
with bushes and young trees. Here the boys 
meant to take a rest to prepare for the hard 
work ahead. Accordingly, Joe crawled in be- 
hind the stones a few yards off the road, while 
Ole continued the trail on up the avenue. 
He soon returned and lay down beside Joe. 

They waited for a long time. Benjamin was 
plainly finding his hands full. At last they 
began to hear faint shouts off in the woods. 

‘“They’ve got to the fence,’’ said Joe. 

Ole, who lay comfortably on a pile of leaves 
with his hands behind his head, grinned. 

‘*Lie low, Joe. They can’t see us in these 
bushes unless they come right in here.’’ 

A long time passed. The shouts were now 
farther, now nearer, now not to be heard at 
all. But at last the sound of feet came from 
far down the road; and the hares, peering out 
through the leaves, saw the hounds go by in a 
long, straggling line, all sadly blown from a 
mile and a half of the hardest kind of running. 

‘* All right,’’ said Joe, when the hounds had 
passed out of sight up the avenue. The boys 
ran across the road and through the strip of 
woods on the farther side to the edge of the 
Palisades. Ole dropped a false scent a little 
way to the south, to make the hounds think 
they had turned off. Then, with a glance at 
the river below, which lay blue and glistening 
in the sun, they dropped over the edge. 

Five feet below the exposed roots of a cedar 
that clung to the edge of the cliff there was a 
narrow ledge. There the two hares paused 
only long enough to drop a handful of scent. 
Then Ole doubled his rope round another tree, 
and they slid down to a second ledge, and drew 
the rope after them. 

So they went, from tree to tree and ledge to 
ledge, now crawling like monkeys along the 
face of the cliff, now sliding down another six 
feet or so. Benjamin and his hounds, who 
were blundering through the woods, .shouting 
and hallooing and trying desperately to pick up 
the lost trail, could not possibly have discovered 
them, for the cedars and other trees screened 
Ole and Joe from view from above. At last, 
after hard scrambling, the two hares reached 
the long, steep slope at the foot of the cliff. 
‘*They could see us here, ’’ said Joe ruefully, 





looking down over the open slope toward the 
trees that lined the river road, ‘‘but we’re 
all right as soon as we get under those trees. ’’ 

‘*Never mind, ’’ said Ole, ‘*we’ve got to risk 
it. Here goes!’’ 

Knotting the rope again round his waist, he 
was off with seven-league strides; ploughing 
up the shelving surface as he went down, he 
sent a dozen small avalanches rattling to the 
bottom. Joe took a slightly different course, in 
order not to send any stones after Ole. But in 
spite of the noise the boys made they were 
safe enough from discovery ; for the breathless 
hounds were running to and fro on both sides 
of the avenue, searching for scent where there 
was no scent; when they thought of looking 
over the cliff, the hares were safe in the shelter 
of the trees along the river road. 

Ole and Joe had fully two miles to go, along 
the river road and up the zigzagging path that 
led to the top of the cliffs, and then another 
long mile back to the school ; but they were in 
full feather after their long rest at the monas- 
tery, and they took the run up the hill in 
splendid fashion. 

After reaching the top of the cliff they ran a 
little way along the road and then headed 
straight through the wood toward the school ; 
they kept half a mile south of their outward 
trail, in order to evade any wandering hounds. 

They reached the school after a fine spurt 
through the brush, one hour and twenty-two 
minutes after the start. The boys had blankets 
ready for them, and, muffled like Indians, Ole 
and Joe sat down on the steps, the centre of a 
waiting group. 

Two minutes passed, three minutes, four 
minutes. The timekeepers held their watches 
together, and then turned. 

‘* Well, fellows, we’ve won!’’ said Harry 
Wilson, with a grin. A dozen ‘‘Cliffers’’ threw 





as such a very small crowd could give it. The 
‘*Towners’’ gave three listless cheers by way 
of courtesy, and perhaps by way of hiding 
their feelings. 

For two youngsters had beaten Billy Ben- 
jamin and his five best men, flatly beaten them ; 
and there was no excuse to offer. Ole and Joe 
now got up and went in for a shower bath. In 
half an hour they were out again, but still there 
was no sign of the hounds. The ‘‘Towners’’ 
tried to keep up their spirits by talking football. 

At last, one hour and six minutes after the 
hares had returned, Benjamin and his sturdy 
five hounds, all very red in the face, all breath- 
ing very hard, came trotting out of the woods 
from the northeast and crossed the road. 

When Benjamin saw the hares, washed and 
combed and neatly dressed and sitting down 
with the spectators, he swallowed hard. 

‘*Well, Anderson,’’ he said to Ole, ‘‘you 
seem to have it. We lost the scent over by the 
monastery. Where did you go?’’ 

‘*Oh, we took the river road.’’ 

‘¢ The river road!’’ Benjamin exclaimed. 
‘*How did you get to it?’’ 

‘*We went down the Palisades. ’’ 

Benjamin looked at his five hounds; and 
the five hounds, who were lying about the 
ground in all stages of exhaustion, looked at 
Benjamin. Then the captain had grace enough 
to smile a little. 


‘Well,’ he said, ‘‘you have won out. But if | 
you care to make the run a regular thing, I’d | 


like to challenge you to another for next year.’’ 

‘**T don’t know of anything against it,’’ Ole 
replied, with all the dignity he could scrape 
together. ‘‘I’ll propose it at the next meeting 
and let you know.’’ 

‘*T wish you would,”’ said Benjamin. 

And then thé six beaten hounds, followed 
in silence by their thirty supporters, went 
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| the property of the company. Below the trap- 
| pers were the ‘‘pork eaters,’’ green hands 
| who were fed on their journey to the wilder- 
| ness on beans and fat pork. There were also 
free trappers, who wandered any where in the 
wilderness, and who brought in and sold what- 
| ever they got. 

| It was a hard and dangerous service, for sev- 
| eral powerful Indian tribes were determined 
| that white men should not come into their 
| country, or that, if they did come, they should 
| not take goods or furs out of it. Sometimes a 
| band of Indians would follow the trappers’ 
| caravan day after day for weeks; when they 
| got a chance they would stampede the horses, 
| shoot the stragglers or ambush the whole outfit. 


| 


| PRIMITIVE DECORATIONS 


OWNSEND, an early Western traveler, 
| | tells that one day he met about a hundred 
Indians of the Sac tribe. ‘‘They were 
| dressed and decorated in the true primitive 
| Style, their heads shaved closely, and painted 
| with alternate stripes of fiery red and deep 
| black, leaving only the long scalping tuft, in 
| which was interwoven a quantity of elk hair 
and eagle’s feathers. Each man was furnished 
with a good blanket, and some had an under- 
dress of calico, but the greater number were 
entirely naked to the waist. The faces and 
bodies of the men were, almost without an 
exception, fantastically painted, the predomi- 
nant color being deep red, with occasionally a 
few stripes of dull clay white round the eyes 
and mouth. .. . The squaws, of which there 
were about twenty, were dressed very much 
| like the men, and at a little distance could 
| hardly be distinguished from them. Among 
| them was an old, superannuated crone, who, 
| soon after her arrival, had been presented with 





up their hats and gave their yell as lustily | slowly down the hill toward the Town School. | a broken aimbrella. The only use that she made 


THE OLD-TIME FUR TRADE 


Cy Albert Bushnell Hart- 


SFrofessor of Government in Harvard University 


ECAUSE fuel had fae 
B long been scarce and | 
dear onthe Continent | 
of Europe and in China, 
several thousand men on 
our Western frontier found a 
special opportunity to make 
aliving. If a Dutch admiral 
or a Chinese mandarin felt 
chilly, he went out and 
bought a fur coat made of 
the pelts that an American 
trapper had collected. 

The fur trade goes back to 
some cave man whe killed 
a bear and ‘‘swapped’’ the 
hide with a neighbor for 
a stone axe. When North 
America was discovered, a 
vast store of skins and furs 
was opened up, which has 
ever since been the prin- 
cipal source of the world’s 
supply. The whole north- 
ern part of the continent 
abounded in fur-bearing ani- 
mals; and in colonial times 
they furnished almost the 
only American product that Europe wanted 
to buy at high prices. Year after year, the 
fur warehouses in Montreal, New York and 
Charleston were filled every season with bales of 
skins that had come thousands of miles through 
a wild country, often at the cost of many lives. 


FUR TRADERS AS EXPLORERS 


“Tee earliest fur traders in America were 
the French who settled at the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence River, because that 
was the front door of the fur country. The 
first white man to reach Lake Huron was 
Champlain, a fur trader; one of the first two 
white men to see the Mississippi was Joliet, 
a fur trader; the first man to navigate Lake 
Erie was La Salle, a fur trader; and the first 
white man to see the Rocky Mountains was 
Vérendrye, a fur trader. One of the pur- 
poses of Wolfe’s capture of Quebee was to 
turn the valuable fur trade of the north to the 
English. | 

The immense far northern country had 
long been given over by England to a concern 
called ‘‘The Governor and Company of Ad- 
venturefs of England trading into Hudson’s 
Bay,’’ commonly known as the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. That company did not bring colo- 
nists or encourage visitors. It looked upon 
the whole vast region as a private fur park 
and considered the Indians to be creatures 
provided by Providence to bring them the 
furs. When, in 1784, rival traders formed the 
Northwest Fur Company, the employees of 
the two concerns began to pursue one an- 
other, to underbid one another, to steal from 
one another and to fight one another. At last, 








A CANADIAN FUR TRAPPER 


From La Potherie’s Histoire de L’Amérique 
Septentrionale 


Bay Company, which con- 
trolled the Canadian fur 
trade from Labrador on the 
Atlantic to the Columbia 
River on the Pacific. The 
English, farther south from 
the beginning of their settle- 
ments, traded for furs with 
the neighboring Indians, but 
the furs were thinner and 
less valuable than those 
from the north. When Lewis 
and Clark came back, in 
1806, from their wonderful 
journey through the moun- 
tains to the Pacific, they 
brought tales of the richness 
of the furs on the upper 
waters of the Missouri and 
across the mountains on the 
Columbia. Those reports led 
at once to a lively fur trade 
in the West and Northwest, 
of which St. Louis was for 
fifty years the centre. In 


the Missouri and Yellow- 
stone, and built a fort at 
the mouth of the Bighorn. Two years later 
he formed the Missouri Fur Company. 

About the same time John Jacob Astor, who 
had been in the fur business in New York 
for twenty years, formed the American Fur 
Company and planned to plant posts all the 
way up the Missouri and down the Columbia. 
Out on the Pacifie coast the furs were wonder- 
ful, especially those of the sea otters, of which 
thousands of skins were taken. Astor sent a 
vessel round Cape Horn in 1810; he also sent 
a party overland, but the difficulties of the 
trackless wilderness were such that it took 
nearly a year and a half for the men to cross 
from St. Louis to Astoria—a journey that a 


| train now makes in about three days. 


In 1822 Gen. Ashley of St. Louis started the 
Rocky Mountain Fur Company ; and for years 
his concern and the American Fur Company 
tried to drive each other out of business. The 
men employed by one would follow the expe- 
dition of the other to some spot where it 
was to meet the Indians, and then would try 
to get the trade away by making the Indians 
roaring drunk. In the end the Rocky Mountain 
Fur Company had to give up, after losing 
about a hundred men and goods and furs to 
the amount of a hundred thousand dollars. 


INDIANS AND TRAPPERS 


N the course of years the fur traders, 
if whether they were individuals or firms or 
companies, acquired a regular system of 
doing business. By far the greater part of the 
furs were hunted by the Indians, who brought 
them into the trading posts in order to exchange 





them for goods. In addition, all the companies 


in 1821, they combined into one Hudson’s | employed gangs of trappers, whose catch was | 
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of it was to wrench the plated ends from the 
whalebones, string them on a piece of wire, 
take her knife from her belt, with which she 
deliberately cut a slit of an inch in length along 
the upper rim of her ear, and insert them in 
ne." 

The Indians were not always so peaceful, 
for Zenas Leonard, who was much among 
them, tells a story that scores of other trappers 
could doubtless match. ‘‘Whilst leading my 
horse toward the camp an Indian, armed with 
| a bow and arrow, came rushing upon me... . 
I sprang behind a bunch of bushes, which 
afforded me a tolerable shelter. He then made 
signs to me that if I would deliver myself up 
he would not hurt me. But this I refused. My 
only weapon was a large knife, which I car- 
ried in a scabbard at my waist. I drew this 
out and proposed to meet him. . . . I had been 
in several dangerous situations with the Indi- 
ans and wild beasts—in some of which I had 
almost despaired. But none seemed to cause 
the same feeling as did my present predica- 
ment. I had no chance of escaping, and an 
immediate and cruel death I knew would be 
my fate if I surrendered. . . . I carelessly let 
my body move from the shelter afforded by 
the bush, and at that instant I felt the pointed 
arrow pierce my side. I jerked the weapon out 
immediately, and started to run. By this time, 
owing to the loss of blood from. my wound 
and the great excitement I was under, I began 
to grow weak and faint, for I thought that 
every moment would be my last, as I heard 
the Indian puffing and blowing in my rear. 
We were now within sight of our camp, and 
were fortunately discovered by the men who 
were there, who immediately ran to my relief. ’” 

The trappers were a rough and boisterous 
set. French Canadians, famous for their love 
of wild life and hardship, made up more than 
half of the total number. An English traveler 
gives a sample of their talk: 

‘*Where from, stranger ?’’ 

‘““The divide, and to the bayou for meat; 
}and you are from there, I see. Any _buffalo 
| come yet?’’ 

‘*Heap, and seal fat at that. What’s the sign 
out on the plains?’’ 

‘*War party of ’Rapahoes passed Squirrel at 
sundown yesterday, and nearly raised my ani- 
mals. Sign, too, of more on left fork of Boiling 
Spring. No buffalo between this and Bijou. 
Do you feel-like camping ?’’ 

‘*What’s beaver worth in Taos?’’ 

**Dollar.”’ , 

“In St. Louiy?’’ 

**Same. ’’ 

‘*Whar’s Bill Williams ?’’ 

‘*Gone under, they say; the Diggers took 
his hair.’’ 

‘*How’s powder goin’ ?’’ 

‘*Two dollars a pint.’’ 

oe ? Bacea ?”’ 

‘*A plew.a plug.’’ 

‘*Got any about you?’’ 

**Have so.’’ . 

“Give us a chaw; and now let’s camp.’’ 

To the trappers, or rather to the partners, 
or managers, who went out with the expedi- 
tions, we owe the earliest knowledge of the 
great interior of the North American Conti- 
nent. They pushed up every stream where - 
there was any chance of getting furs; they 
were the first to discover the passes across the 
Rocky Mountains, and to reach Great Salt 
Lake. Jedediah Smith was the first white man 
to cross the Sierra Nevadas. ‘Although only 
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twenty-one years old, he led a party of fifteen 
men all the way from Great Salt Lake to San 
Diego, and on his way back passed through or 
near the Yosemite Valley. In the end he was 
killed by Comanche Indians. 

The object of the trapper was of course to 
take the fur-bearing animals. He did not dis- 
dain mink, raccoon, squirrel, skunk and musk- 
rat skins; but wolf, panther and bear skins, 
except that of the black bear, he did not much 
esteem. He valued foxes and otter, but his 
main dependence was the beaver. A beaver 
skin weighed from one to two pounds accord- 
ing to its size and condition, and was worth 
in St. Louis about four dollars a pound. There 
was a time when a million dollars’ worth of 
beaver skins was sent to Europe every year. 

Indians and free trappers brought the larger 
part of the skins into the trading posts. The 
posts, of which not less than two hundred 
were built at different times, were made square, 
from fifty to three hundred feet on a side, and 
surrounded by logs set into the ground. This 
palisade stood up twelve to eighteen feet, with 
a plank walk running round the inside so that 
sentries could fire over the wall. At the four 
corners were bastions for small cannon. 

The Indians were never able to take the forts 
by storm; but in 1763 they got inside the fort 
at Mackinac on pretense of playing ball. Alex- 
ander Henry, an American who chanced to 
be there, heard outcries and ran to his window. 
He ‘‘saw a crowd of Indians within the fort, 
furiously cutting down and scalping every 
Englishman they found.’? An Indian slave 
woman hid him in a garret, and through a 
crack he looked down upon the fearful scene 
of massacre. The Indians came to search his 
refuge, and he hid behind a heap of birch-bark 
buckets that were used for collecting maple 
sap. ‘‘Four Indians armed with tomahawks 
and all besmeared with blood’’ vainly searched 
for him. The Canadian owner of the house 
finally turned him over to the Indians, but he 
ran away; he was one of twenty who were 
saved out of the ninety English-speaking men 
who had been in the fort. 

Most of the goods that the fur traders used 
came from Europe; and by the time they had 
been brought to St. Louis and distributed to the 
posts they had cost about four times the origi- 
nal price. In 1826 Gen. Ashley, the most famous 
of all the fur traders, sold to another trading 
concern a lot of goods at wholesale prices. It 
included gunpowder at $1.50 a pound; green 
blankets at $11 each ; scarlet cloth at $6 a yard; 
muskets at $24; sugar at $1 a pound; ver- 
milion—for painting the Indians’ faces—at $3 
a pound; kettles at $2 a pound ; handkerchiefs 
at $1.50 each. The goods were undoubtedly 
sold to the Indians on such terms that the 
trader got twice those prices. One trapper tells 
of buying from the Indians a beaver-skin robe 
that was worth from $20 to $30, for which he 
paid two awls and one fishhook. 

The thing that the Indians wanted most was 
liquor; they called it fire water, because, if 
it was really good, it would burn when poured 
on the fire. The United States government 
absolutely forbade the traders to carry liquor 
with them even for their own use, but the 
companies succeeded in smuggling in and sell- 
ing it. The result, according to Nathaniel 
Wyeth, was fearful. 

‘““These people, with their obstreperous 
mirth, their whooping and howling and quar- 
reling, added to the mounted Indians, who 
are constantly dashing into and through our 
camp yelling like fiends, the barking and bay- 
ing of savage wolf dogs, and the incessant 
cracking of rifles and carbines, render our 
camp a perfect bedlam.... The principal 
liquor in use here is alcohol, diluted with 
water. It is sold to the men at three dollars 
the pint! . . . I was somewhat amused to-day 
by observing one of our newly hired men enter 
the tent, and order, with the air of a man 
who knew he would not be refused, twenty 
dollars’ worth of rum and ten dollars’ worth 
of sugar, to treat two of his companions who 
were about leaving the rendezvous. ’’ 

The fur trade was a business full of risks. 
The owner sent supplies in the spring of one 
year, and got back his returns the fall of the 
next year. Many cargoes of goods and furs 
were wrecked on the Missouri -River. The 
Indians often demanded large payments of 
goods to let the traders through, and then 
robbed and murdered them. ‘Trappers, on the 
other hand, frequently attacked the Indians, 
and sometimes murdered dozens of men, 
women and children belonging to the friendly 
tribes. The men were in constant danger from 
wild animals, and their diaries abound with 
stories of hairbreadth escapes. 

A considerable part of the later fur trade 
was in buffalo hides from the Western plains; 
as many as fifty thousand hides sometimes 
reached St. Louis in a single year. The trap- 
pers had to make long jouineys over waterless 
stretches; and they were often caught in the 
mountains, where they almost died of cold and 
starvation. A noted trapper named Fitzpatrick 
once got separated from his party; his only 
- horse was captured by the Indians, and he 
barely escaped through a hole among the rocks, 
the outlet of which he covered with leaves and 
sticks. From his refuge he had the pleasure of 
watching the Indians running races all day 
long with his horse. At night he built a raft 








of old logs, and started to cross a river; but 
the raft went to pieces and he lost everything 
except a little clothing and a butcher knife. A 
pack of wolves drove him up a tree, and 
howled underneath him for hours. He would 
have starved if he had not found the skeleton 
of a buffalo, from which he rubbed the small 
amount of meat that the wolves had left; he 
cooked the meat over a fire that he made by 
rubbing two sticks together. 

The trade at last died out. The fur-bearing 
animals soon greatly decreased in number, 
yet for a time traders made large profits. The 
annual catch of furs that came to St. Louis 
was worth about $250,000, and, on the aver- 
age, it cost not less than $150,000 to get it. 





Hardly any of the trappers saved money, 
and most of the managers died poor men. The 
$100,000 a year of profit went mostly to the 
owners of the business in St. Louis and else- 
where. After the Mormons settled in Utah and 
the emigrants in Oregon and California, the 
business ceased to be worth while, except 
far up in the arctic circle, where the Hudson’s 
Bay Company still carries it on. 

Our country owes much to those brave and 
fearless men, who found the. roads across the 
continent, who did more than anyone else to 
secure Oregon and who opened the way for 
the millions of people who now live in the 
region where the old-time fur traders worked 
and fought and suffered. 


IN AUNT STELLAS POCKET 
Cey William Thomas Whitlock 


In Eight Chapters. 


NE morning in the 
@ following week 

Uncle David and 
Aunt Louisa Jackson— 
each of the elderly couple 
astride a frisky piebald 
mustang — came canter- 
ing briskly up to the Pocket. Aunt Stella hid 
a smile as they approached and as Aunt 
Louisa swung herself from the saddle to the 
veranda and announced that they ‘‘had just 
dropped up to spend the day.’’ 

‘*We’ve been thinkin’ of makin’ you a visit 
for a long time; ever since Marie got married 
and left us alone. We get mighty lonesome 
with all the children gone,’’ said Uncle David. 

‘*The blessed old hypocrites!’? Aunt Stella 
said to herself, as she ushered them 
into the living room. ‘‘ They’ve 
come up here with the firm deter- 
mination to take one of those chil- 
dren home with them. But they 
have some regard for a person’s 
feelings; they don’t suggest right 
off that I want to get rid of my 
own flesh and blood to avoid the 
cost of their keep, the way that old 
curmudgeon, Masters, did.’’ 

After seeing her guests comfort- 
ably seated, Aunt Stella excused 
herself and disappeared into her 
room. Emerging therefrom a few 
minutes later, she paused in the 
doorway. Tommy had taken pos- 
session of Aunt Louisa’s lap, and 
a twin knelt on either side of 
the old lady. Standing near Uncle 
David, John and Elizabeth politely 
answered his careful questions 
about their ages, health, likes and 
dislikes. 

‘Don’t move, any of you, for 
a moment,’? said Aunt Stella. 
‘*That’s a sight I never expected 
to see in this house, and probably 
never will see again. It—it makes 
it seem — more like a real home 
than the house of an old—unmar- 
ried woman. ’’ 

Miss Jones never referred to 
herself as an old maid; and the 
word spinster enraged her. 

The children stared back at their 
aunt in astonishment. The short 
corduroy skirt and dark shirt waist 
had been replaced with an old- 
fashioned dimity dress that showed 
signs of having lain folded away 
for years. The heavy, high-topped 
shoes had given place to a pair ue 
of slippers. Her dark hair was 
loosened slightly about her brow, and the knot 
at the back of her head held a shell comb. 

‘*Whoo-ee !’’ cried the twins. ‘‘ Look at Aunt 
Stell ! She’s got on some real woman’s clothes. ’’ 

**O Aunt Stella! ’’ said Elizabeth impulsive- 
ly. ‘*I didn’t know you had a dress like that. 
You just look—lovely !’’ 

‘*Shucks!’’ said Aunt Stella, with a blush. 
‘*John, you help Uncle Davy put up the 
ponies, and show him about the place. Eliza- 
beth, you go and start dinner. Aunt Louisa will 
show me how to cut out those aprons for the 
twins and help me with Tommy’s rompers.’’ 

It was not until late in the afternoon that 
Aunt Louisa Jackson dropped her sewing into 
her lap and broached the subject that had been 
hovering on her lips all day. ‘‘Seems a pity to 
separate them!’’ she sighed. 

‘Separate what?’’ asked Stella, with her 
mouth filled with pins. She was ruefully 
regarding a half-finished garment, which, 
under her unskillful fingers, bore only slight 
resemblance to an apron for Clarissa — or 
Malissa—whichever happened to be the first to 
need it. ‘‘Oh, you mean the children! Humph! 
I never thought of their feelings in the 
matter!’ she muttered, removing the pins and 
placing them carefully on the sewing table. 

‘“They make such a complete little family 
together. But of course you couldn’t expect 
to keep them all. It would be selfish in you, 
especially when there are other people who 








Chapter Four 2 


sens have no little ones to 
— cheer their loneliness. ’’ 

‘*Good gracious! I 
never thought of it in 
that light, either. I’ve 
made up my mind to 
keep both Tommy and 
Elizabeth, because they need me—and I need 
them. I shan’t have any trouble finding a place 
for John. But the twins —’’ 

‘*Yes, yes; the twins?’’ said Aunt Louisa. 

‘*Clarissa and Malissa shouldn’t be sepa- 
rated. If some childless old couple would take 
both of them, and bring them up together —’’ 

‘“*Do you think David and I might do?’’ 
asked Aunt Louisa tremulously: 

‘*Louisa Jackson, what’s the use of beating 
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SAT GAZING WISTFULLY OUT OVER THE POCKET 


round the sagebrush any longer? 1 made up 
my mind as soon as I saw you this morning 
that you should have the twins; and you’ve 
been determined to have both of them ever 
since you laid eyes on the pair. So there!’’ 

Bouncing from her chair, Aunt Louisa ran 
to the veranda, where her husband sat sur- 
rounded by the children. 

‘*David! David Jackson! She says we may 
have the twins; little Clarissa and Malissa. Go 
get the ponies and let’s gallop away with ’em 
before she changes her mind.’’ 

‘*Louisa! Why, that means a child for each 
of us!’’ cried the old man. 

‘*Which one do you claim, David?’’ 

‘*You take your pick, and I’!l be glad to get 
the other one. I can’t tell ’em apart yet.’’ 

‘*Nonsense! I could distinguish them in the 
dark. This is Malissa,’’ said his wife, and, to 
the hilarious amusement of the children, she 
took Clarissa in her arms. 

A little later Uncle David and Aunt Louisa 
were once more astride the spotted cayuses, 
each with a giggling twin securely attached 
behind the saddle. The novelty of their posi- 
tions promised to wipe out the twins’ pangs 
of parting from their brothers and sister. But 
at almost the last moment Clarissa suddenly 
said: 

‘Tommy and Elizabeth and John have to 
stay here in the Pocket.’’ 





‘*Too bad,’’ said Malissa. ‘‘ But we’ll come 











up to see ’em every once in a while. Aunt 
Louisa said so.’’ 

‘‘What will we do without ’em ’tween- 
whiles?’’ asked Clarissa dubiously. 

‘““T want to stay in the Pocket!’’ cried 
Malissa. 

‘*T want to stay in Aunt Stella’s Pocket!’’ 
wailed Clarissa. 

The Jacksons wisely decided that it was 
time to be on their way. 

Aunt Stella and her diminished family sank 
down upon the steps of the veranda and 
watched the piebald mustangs swing out of 
sight down the trail. For a time no one spoke. 
Then Aunt Stella suddenly rose to her feet. 

‘*For goodness’ sake, say something, some of 
you! Cry, laugh, yell! Surely those twins 
haven’t made all of the noise that has been 
racketing round this place for the past three 
weeks. ’” 

Tommy lifted up his voice and complied 
with her request in fourfold measure. John 
and Elizabeth stole round behind the kitchen 
and did their weeping there. 

Taking the tear-stained Thomas into her 
arms, Aunt Stella crept into the living room. 
‘¢Thank goodness, the twins are provided with 
a good home,’’ she said aloud, ‘‘and I am rid 
of the noisy, impudent, ungrateful demons at 
last. But how in the world am I going to live 
without the little wretches ?’’ 

For a week John, Elizabeth and Tommy 
went out on the veranda almost hourly to scan 
the trail, and Aunt Stella often joined them 
there. But no spotted ponies climbed the twist- 
ing trail to the Pocket. 

‘‘Elizabeth,’’ said Aunt Stella at breakfast 
on the morning of the eighth day, ‘‘you get 
yourself and Tommy ready while John and I 
hitch up to the spring wagon. We’re going 
down to see Clarissa and Malissa.’’ 

The Jackson ranch house was set on a narrow 
slab of level ground wedged in between two 
towering peaks. There were three rooms—two 
large, rectangular log apartments 
connected by an open porch, and 
a kitchen that burrowed into the 
cliff-like wall on the north. The 
kitchen chimney was an old aban- 
doned mining shaft that opened far 
up on the side of the mountain. 
When Aunt Louisa was preparing 
a meal, the smoke emerging from 
the shaft made the mountain look 
like a small volcano. 

South of the house lay the or- 
chard, garden and three small 
fields, all irrigated by springs and 
reservoirs. The ranch proper con- 
sisted of several hundred acres. of 
seemingly arid slopes and ridges. 
On closer examination, however, 
the ground was found to be covered 
with a short, wiry grass, on which 
Uncle David’s flocks and herds 
waxed sleek and fat, summer and 
winter. 

Thirty years ago the Jacksons, 
then a newly married pair, had dis- 
covered the place in their wander- 
ings through the West; and there 
they had lived contentedly ever 
since. In that sheltered cove, con- 
nected with the outside world only 
by the thread of a trail that wound 
in sloping spirals to the settlements 
miles away, they had reared four 
strapping sons and two attractive 
daughters. One by one the children, 
eager to be out in the world, had 
gone down the trail, until the old 
people were left alone in the little 
ranch house between the hills. 

‘*Uncle David lives in a pocket, 
too,’’ said John, as the spring 
wagon left the trail and turned into 
a driveway that led through the 
orchard to the ranch house. 

‘*No. A place like this is called a bench,’’ 
said Aunt Stella. ‘‘There isn’t but one real 
pocket in the whole country round, and that 
is mine,’’ she added proudly. 

Ordinarily the Jacksons’ house was as clean 
and neat as the capable hands of Aunt Louisa 
could make it. To-day, however, it was in 
great disorder. The old lady was in bed with 
an attack of neuralgia—brought on, she ad- 
mitted at last, by falling into the irrigation 
ditch while searching for the twins. The pair 
had tried to climb to the ‘‘smoke-hole,’’ and 
had got lost; their distracted foster parents had 
not found them until long after nightfall. 

The rooms were littered with the playthings 
and the clothing of the children ; the twins had 
dirty faces, and their hair looked as if it had 
not been combed for days. They confessed that 
they no longer undressed at night, because it 
was too much trouble to dress again in the 
morning. 

**Good land! How could you allow such 
carryings-on?’’ asked Aunt Stella. 

‘Well, they lie down on the floor and kick 
and scream until they get their own way,’’ 
said Uncle David. ‘‘So what can you do?’’ 

‘Or else they come and put their arms 
round you and say they love you,’’ piped his 
wife from the bed. ‘‘So how can you help 
giving in to ’em?’” 

Aunt Stella and Elizabeth fell upon the de- 
generates and, in spite of the howls of protest, 
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washed, combed and clothed them, until they 
were once more respectable. Then, sending 
the children outdoors to play, Aunt Stella 
gave her attention to the disordered rooms. 

‘¢You must think I’m a dreadful poor house- 
keeper,’’ said Aunt Louisa. ‘‘I used to keep 
everything right up to snuff; but since the 
twins—I mean lately—it seems like I can’t 
keep up with the work. And they make such 
a fuss if I disturb their things —’’ 

‘¢Better be careful there,’’ warned Uncle 
David, as Miss Jones ruthlessly swept a 
playhouse, composed of boards and broken 
bits of dishes, from beneath the dining table. 
‘‘Clarissa and Malissa will raise Cain when 
they come in.’’ 

‘The idea of two little mites like those twins 
being able to bluff an experienced old man and 
woman to a standstill!’’ cried Aunt Stella. 
‘*Didn’t you raise six children of your own? 
And did you let them cavort round like sav- 
ages? No, you didn’t; you made them behave, 
and they grew up into fine men and women.’’ 

‘*Tf they were our own children, we should 
discipline them,’’ said Aunt Louisa. ‘‘But 
Clarissa and Malissa are poor little orphans.’’ 

‘‘Orphans need disciplining as well as other 





ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


noon on the oil docks at the upper end 

of the bay. Two of the big tanks of the 
Bergen Oil Company had already exploded, 
and their burning contents, spreading out on 
the surface of the bay, had driven the fire boats 
and everything else that was afloat to the lower 
end. Among the warehouses that lined the 
water front, the flames were already beyond 
the control of the firemen. 

Carl Fuller, at the wheel of the Bullet, threw 
in the reverse and backed the swift boat to a 
less dangerous position. An hour ago he had 
brought over his new employer, Mr. Hollister, 
the president of the company, from his house 
on the east shore. Mr. Hollister had told Carl 
to wait for him at the upper wharf. 

In the dense, suffocating smoke and the heat 
the boy had waited as long as he dared. Then, 
when every other craft had left the upper bay, 
and when he saw that Mr. Hollister could no 
longer reach the moorings at the end of the 
dock, he had at last backed off. It was high 
time, for the flames were advancing rapidly 
toward the end of the wharf. 

When Carl was scarcely a quarter of a mile 
out one of the big oil tanks exploded. As its 
contents of thousands of gallons began to spread 
out over the bay, the boy advanced his spark 
lever to the last notch and sent the boat at 
high speed beyond the reach of the flames. 

Then another tank exploded and added its 
contents to the burning surface of the bay, and, 
in order to avoid the heavy clouds of smoke 
and the increasing heat, Carl had to withdraw 
still farther. Directly across from him now 
was the oil company’s lower wharf. Between 
the rifts of smoke he could see the last of the 
tank steamers leaving it. Flames were already 
creeping out from shore along the wharf. It 
was evident that this wharf, too, with its three 
great tanks, was doomed to go. 

A low, drifting cloud of dense smoke mo- 
mentarily hid the lower wharf. As it lifted, 
Carl caught a glimpse of a man running down 
the wharf and waving frantically at the de- 
parting steamer. But apparently no one on the 
steamer noticed him, for she kept on her way. 

Several other boats a little farther down the 
bay had seen the man’s predicament, how- 
ever, and one of the fire tugs had started to 
the rescue. But the burning oil was spreading 
rapidly. Searcely breathing, Carl watched the 
tug for a second or two; then he knew that she 
could never reach the lower wharf and get 
safe back again. And now the flames at the 
shore end of the wharf had completely cut off 
the man’s chance of escape by land. 

For the space of a minute only Carl hesitated. 
Then, with his hand on the lever, the Bullet 
leaped ahead. Cutting the water at thirty miles 
an hour, the Bullet passed the fire tug. Carl 
waved it back. Straight toward the lower 


"Tm fire had started early in the after- 








children,’’ said Aunt Stella, with emphasis. 
‘* And those twins need a pretty firm hand.’’ 

‘*You wouldn’t have us whip the little dar- 
lings?’’ protested Uncle David. ‘‘We never 
struck one of our own children a blow —’’ 

**Good gracious, no! Nothing on earth riles 
me like seeing a grown man or woman beat a 
child that isn’t big enough to defend itself, no 
matter what it did. There are plenty of other 
ways of correcting children. ’’ 

After dinner Aunt Stella seated herself 
beside the old lady’s bed, and called Uncle 
David into the room. 

‘I’m going to take the twins home with 
me,’’ she announced. ‘‘ And keep them there, 
too,’’ she added. 

‘“‘Oh, you wouldn’t do that!’’ protested the 
old man half-heartedly. ‘‘We’re just gettin’ 
used to ’em.’’ 

‘* Like fishes get used to being scaled. ’’ 

‘*And we’d miss them dreadfully!’’ sighed 
Aunt Louisa. ‘ 

‘*Well, I’ll let them come and visit you once 
in a while; but the best place for those two 
young imps is right up in my Pocket, where 
Elizabeth and I can look after them. I’ve 
missed the little terrors more than you ever 





will; and I’ll never give them up again until 
they are grown and married women. ’’ 

The twins hailed the return to the Pocket 
with mixed emotions. 

‘*We’ll have to keep clean and eat with our 
forks and spoons,’’ said Malissa. ‘‘ But I like 
the bungalow better than this old house.’’ 

‘*We’ll have Tommy and Elizabeth and John 
to play with,’’ said Clarissa. ‘‘But think of 
having to wash and comb and dress every 
morning, all our whole lives!’’ 

They showered the old people with tears and 
caresses, and then climbed gayly into the 
spring wagon. The Jacksons watched them 
depart with mingled sighs of sorrow and relief. 

‘*It ain’t like we’d never see ’em™ again,’’ 
said Uncle David soothingly. ‘‘And thank 
goodness, [ can sleep to-night without worry- 
ing about what mischief the pair will be into 
in the morning. ’’ 

‘“*The willful little dears. How lonely the 
house seems,’’ said his wife. ‘‘ But we’ll enjoy 
just being to ourselves once more. ’’ 

‘‘Well, John,’’ said Aunt Stella, as the 
family climbed from the wagon in the door- 
yard of the Pocket, ‘‘I suppose you’re the 


Miser ak 


STRAIGHT TOWARD THE LOWER WHARF HE HEADED 


w WHEN THE BAY BURNED ®& 
(3y George C. Lane 3 


wharf he headed until, a mo- 
ment later, he had to turn the 
Bullet’s nose down the bay to 
avoid a wide streak of burning 
oil that the outgoing tide had 
swept into his path. The smoke 





terrific explosion and the next 
moment a blinding cloud of 
smoke enveloped the Bullet. 
Carl’s brain seemed for the 
moment confused, but he in- 
stinetively slowed down. The 


hid the wharf from sight. In a moment, how- | smoke was suffocating, and he could hardly 


ever, the great speed of the launch had carried 
it beyond the advancing flames, and Carl was 
once more able to head the craft toward the 
wharf. 

Thirty seconds more, he told himself, would 
bring him alongside. He could feel the intense 
heat on his face and arms as he advanced. 
Presently another black cloud of smoke shut 
out all sight of the wharf; but he had his 
course and held it. 

For a moment he wondered whether Mr. 
Hollister would approve his rash act. It was 
not his property that he was risking. The 


Bullet, a new craft, had cost her owner several | 
thousand dollars that summer. In the two/| 


weeks that he had worked for Mr. Hollister he 
had found him a brusque, harsh man; and if 
the boat should be damaged, he felt that his 


employer’s wrath would be great. Well—Carl | pace 


shrugged his shoulders. Then, as the smoke 
cloud lifted again and the wharf came into 
view, he bent all his energy on the work of 
the moment. 

Half a minute later Carl pulled up at the 
end of the wharf. 

‘*Quick !’’ he shouted above the roar of the 
flames. And for the first time he looked up 
into the face of the man whom he had come 
to rescue. 

**You, sir!’ 

It was Mr. Hollister. 

There was no time for explanations. As soon 
as Mr. Hollister had leaped into the boat, Carl 
had her under way again. 

Already the flames were reaching out toward 
the end of the wharf, and the heat and smoke 
were stifling. A row of oil and gasoline cans 
along one side of the wharf had begun to 
explode. Hurled high into the air, they went off 
like a string of bombs, and added their stream 
of liquid fire to the blazing surface of the bay. 
The roar and din, the heat, the choking smoke, 
were terrible. 

Scarcely a minute had elapsed since Carl 
had crossed the ship channel in the Bullet; 
yet now nearly the entire surface of the bay 
was covered with flames. It looked as if all 
chance of escape had been cut off. The big 
tanks of the lower wharf behind them were 
likely to explode at any second. 

‘One is empty,’’ said Mr. Hollister calmly. 
‘*That’s forty thousand gallons saved.’’ 

But as he looked backward there was another 





open his eyes. Mr. Hollister sat down un- 
steadily on the seat beside him. Peering anx- 
iously ahead, Carl ran the boat at half speed. 
Presently the flaming surface of the bay, visi- 
ble for a moment through the smoke, barred 
further progress ahead, and Carl veered sharply 
to the right. 

‘*You’d better get down on the floor,’’ he 
said to his employer, who was coughing pain- 
fully. ‘‘There’s probably less smoke there.’’ 

‘*But you’re going in the wrong direction. ’’ 

‘*] think not, sir,’’ returned Carl. ‘‘The 
craft could not have turned entirely about in 
this short space.’’ For the moment he had 
forgotten to look at the compass. 

‘*But the rocks at Middle Clump.’’ 

‘*That’s what I’m worrying about,’’ replied 
Carl, as he brought the Bullet down toa snail’s 


He realized that, if the thin shell of the 
racing boat so much as grazed one of the 
black rocks of Middle Clump, their doom 
would be certain; they would founder in a sea 
of flames. 

Through the smoke, Carl presently made 
out another stretch of burning oil on the left. 
The rapidly spreading flames had now nearly 
surrounded the Bullet. Carl’s lungs ached 
terribly with the stifling smoke, and his eyes 
smarted so badly that he could scarcely see the 
length of the boat. 

The next instant, however, the motor boat 
was passing within a few feet of Red Spar 
Buoy Number 2. Now at last their whereabouts 
were clear. The floating flames were closing in 
on all sides, but the sight of the buoy suggested 
to Carl a way of escape. It was a desperate 
chance, but he made up his mind in an instant. 

From the buoy it was a run of two minutes 
and ten seconds at full speed to the head of 
the breakwater at the lower end of the bay; 
the course, Carl knew, was south-southeast. 
He at once advanced the lever to full speed 
and took out his watch. 

The heat now seemed almost unbearable; 
only a little ahead, directly in their course, 
was a barrier of flames. Mr. Hollister got down 
on the floor of the cockpit, and Carl hastily 
threw a corner of the tarpaulin over him. __ 

With her tiller amidships, the Bullet was off 
on a straightaway course, south-southeast, 
and her sixty-horse-power engine was driving 
her at thirty-five miles an hour, the limit of her 








only one of the flock that I can do without. 
Queer! I thought at first you were the only 
one I could possibly keep.’’ 

‘*I’m glad you’ve decided to keep Tommy 
and the girls, Aunt Stella. It’s different with 
them. A big boy like me can get along most 
anywhere. ’’ 

‘*Humph! You’re not so very big, after all; 
and I don’t know but what a boy your age 
needs looking after more than the others. But 
I suppose a man should have a chance to know 
something of the world. You’d soon get tired 
of this out-of-the-way place. ’’ 

‘*Yes, I suppose so,’’ said John dutifully. 

But after he had finished his evening chores, 
he climbed to the top of the corral fence and 
sat gazing wistfully out over the Pocket. 

‘‘T wish Aunt Stella needed me, too,’’ he 
said, swallowing hard. 

Something warm and moist splashed on his 
hand, and he leaped to the ground with an 
impatient exclamation. 

‘Some day, when I’m a grown-up man, 
I’ll buy this whole Pocket from Aunt Stella, 
and we children will all live here together, ’’ 
he declared, as he strode away to the house. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


speed. Shielding his blistering face with an 
arm, Carl seized the compass. A wave of dizzi- 
ness came over him, and, gasping painfully in 
the acrid smoke, he staggered to the after end 
of the cockpit. 

All about him now was the flaming, reeking 
surface of the bay. The Bullet had burst into 
the advancing field of flames. Carl dropped 
down on his stomach and, watching the com- 
pass carefully, saw that the swift boat still 
held to her course. Pulling the tarpaulin over 
him, he looked at his watch. Thirty seconds 
had passed. The Bullet leaped ahead; her 
engine was working perfectly, her speed was 
undiminished. 

A minute passed, and Carl raised the tar- 
paulin cautiously from his face. The heat was 
still unbearable. He looked again at the com- 
pass. The Bullet had veered from her course 
to one nearly south! 

With his bare hand Carl reached up and 
seized the tiller rope. The rocks of Middle 
Clump he knew were dangerously close. With a 
quick pull he sheered off a few points. He 
hoped that it would be enough to avoid the 
Clump. The next moment he forgot the rocks, 
as he suddenly became aware of a greater 
danger. The forward deck of the Bullet had 
caught fire. How long the flames had been 
eating into her he did not know. At any 
moment her gasoline tank might explode. Carl 
looked astern. The Bullet seemed to have 
crossed the field of burning oil and the heat 
surely was less intense, although smoke still 
surrounded the boat. 

Carl was wondering whether they should 
ever reach the breakwater, when, through the 
murky air ahead, he saw a looming line of 
rocks. With a frantic pull on the tiller rope he 
brought the Bullet’s prow into the east and 
sent her speeding alongside the breakwater 
thirty feet out from the rocks. 

As Mr. Hollister crawled out from under 
the tarpaulin, Carl shut off the engine and, 
leaping toward a locker, pulled out a pail. With 
one foot over the edge of the cockpit he leaned 
downward, scooped up a gallon of water and 
threw it toward the flames. Three times he 
dashed the pailful at the fire; and when the 
last spark had sizzled and gone out, he jumped 
for the engine and started the Bullet once 
more. A few seconds later they circled the end 
of the breakwater and were out of danger. 

The bay burned for three hours longer. 
Mr. Hollister’s losses were heavy, but in 
his misfortune he did not forget to reward 
Carl generously for his coolness and courage. 
At the end of a week the Bullet was cut- 
ting the waves in a fresh coat of paint. She 
showed no effects from her race with the 
flames, and the only marks of the experience 
that Carl bore were a few freshly healed 
blisters on his face and his hands. 
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THE LADY OF A CENTURY AGO 
—FROM A DRAWING BY H. M. BROCK 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HINT to amateur farmers: If you ‘‘fork 
over,’’ nature will. 

Not what you Get, but what you Give, 

Is that which proves your Right to Live. 


HAT a pity it is that man uses his 


those whom they have injured. The boys who 
robbed a woman’s pear tree were sentenced to 
keep her walks free of snow during the follow- 
ing winter; and the gang that annoyed street- 
car conductors were obliged to work in the 
company’s car barns on Saturday afternoons. 


oS 
THE LIBERTY LOAN 


MERICA is waking up. That four million 
people subscribed on the average seven 
hundred and fifty dollars each to the 

| Liberty Loan is a fact that it is worth while 

to think about. 

‘The number of subscribers is almost one in 
| twenty-five of the entire population, old and 
| young, male and female, rich and poor. What 
| proportion it is of those who might have taken 
| at least a fifty-dollar bond, anyone may guess. 
| Probably it is not far out of the way to estimate 
that more than one third of those who could 
help the cause without serious privation are on 
the list. But that average of seven hundred and 
fifty dollars! Rightly considered, it means that 
men and women, whatever their situation in 
regard to money, have done their duty. Women 
typewriters, saleswomen, clerks under small 
pay, wage earners in the trades and factories, 
farmers and their hands—those and other per- 
sons in similar circumstances undoubtedly 
represent a very large proportion of the new 
creditors of the government; but their takings 
will be only a small part of the total amount. 
The remnant in number, and the loan itself in 
the aggregate, prove that the wealthy and the 
well-to-do have also done their part. Wall 
Street, the banks, the trusts, the ‘‘pluto- 
crats,’? have helped to make the loan success- 





reason much oftener to justify his conduct | ful, and no one can question their motives 


than to guide it! 
OW it would simplify matters if all Amer- 
icans should refer to the government at 
Washington as ‘‘we’’ instead of ‘‘they’’! 


EADLINE in a New York newspaper: 


without at the same time impeaching those of 
the patriotic millions who contributed their 
smaller sums. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the large subscrip- 
tions of capitalists and corporations, the great- 
est offerings, because they represented more of 


“Cut Coal for Food.’? Probably they cat | Sacrifice and effort, are those of the wage 


it—into egg, nut and pea—to make it more 
palatable. 


NE hundred years ago this month work 
was begun on the Erie Canal. The 
centennial will have a fitting celebration in 
the early opening of the new barge canal that 
replaces the old waterway. 
N editor in Buenos Aires puts it in this 
striking fashion: ‘‘The eagles that look 
toward the stars are crossing the Atlantic, 
bearing the ideals of all America, to battle 
with the eagles that look ever downward, 
seeking prey.’’ i 
F you want to know how much of the day 
is daylight and how much darkness at any 
time in the year, double the hour when the sun 
sets, and you will have approximately the 
number of hours of daylight; or double the 
hour when the sun rises, and you will have 
the hours of darkness. 
A English magazine has discovered what 
appears to be one of the most extraordi- 
nary coincidences that the English and French 
languages afford: 
wick 
méche 


wicked 
méchant 


The French and English words in each | 
column are identical in meaning, yet ‘‘wicked’? | 


is not derived from ‘‘wick,’’ and ‘‘méchant’’ 
is not derived from ‘‘meche.’? 

HE greatest powder company in the world 

—the Du Pont—is to devote a part of its 
plant to manufacturing dyes. A great many of 
the substances classed as ‘‘intermediates’’ in 
dye making are also used in the manufacture of 
high explosives. They are derived from benzol, 
toluol, naphthalene, benzene and other coal-tar 
products. Virtually all the raw materials are 
products of this country ; so there is no reason 
why the United States should not in time be 
wholly independent of German dyes. 

NE of the most inspiring pages in the story 

of American war relief is that which tells 
what the Jews of this country, about three 
million in number, have done for their race in 
the lands that the war has devastated. ‘They 
have already raised and distributed abroad, in 
Europe and Palestine, nearly ten million dol- 


earner and the man or woman of narrow 
means. The rich men, in the New Testament 
story, cast much into the treasury, but the poor 
woman with her two mites cast in ‘‘more than 
they all. . . all the living that she had.’’ 

Now that we have begun to lend for war 
purposes we shall not lack for opportunities to 
continue. For we have only begun. There is 
already another loan looming in the near dis- 
tance, bigger than this, and unless our most 
optimistic hopes are realized there will be other 
and still bigger ones beyond. The war must be 
fought to the end. Our allies are nearing the 
point of exhaustion in men, in food, in material 
and in money. We are still untouched as to our 
essential resources, and we are waking up. 
When we realize what we have to do,—mark 
the words, what we have to do,—we shall be 
| surprised to find how cheerily and with what 
determination we shall do it. 


os 
THE SILENT MARCHERS 


| ORE and more the streets, the side- 
| M walks, the railway cars, the lobbies of 
| hotels and other public places begin 
to fill with sober-faced men in khaki. The 
nation has called her young men, and they are 
coming, as they have always come. In a little 
while they will begin to march, and we whom 
age or other disability has kept out of the 
ranks shall see what only a few generations in 
all history have been privileged to behold. 

In front of the long lines that will make 
their way from the training camps to the sea, 
and beside them and among them, will march 
the Past. Other eyes than those of Americans 
may not see the shadowy figures, but we shall 
see and know them. There will be tall men in 
buckskin shirts and fringed leggings, with long 
hair and coonskin caps, and bearing powder- 
horns and flintlock rifles. We saw them once 
marching from Virginia to Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, a hundred and forty years ago. There 
will be farmers in short breeches and shirt 
sleeves, and sailors in wide trousers and glazed 
hats, barefooted, and bearing cutlasses and 





lars. That is in addition to their generous soi pikes. There will be men in buff- 
contributions to other relief funds, and is at a and-blue, in dark blue, in light blue, and 


rate of giving many times greater than that of 
the American people as a whole. 


HE mayor of Somerville, Massachusetts, 
has hit upon an idea that should spread 
like a smile across the face of the whole coun- 
try. When young vandals and youthful tres- 


passers in gardens are caught, they will be | 


sentenced to work in the ‘‘disciplinary garden’’ 
that the city has established for that purpose. 
The idea has grown out of a practice of the 
Somerville police court of compelling young 
evildoers to make some sort of restitution to 


in butternut gray, and mounted men in wide 
hats, swinging free in the saddle with the ease 
of the born plainsman. 

All those shall march, and we who look on 
shall see them ; but the young men in khaki will 
feel their presence. Not as ghosts shall we see 
them, but as living spirits, and not as old men, 
but as the youths they were when they gave 
themselves to the country, even as the young 
men are giving themselves to-day. 

As Victory floats before the figure of Sher- 
man in St. Gaudens’ magnificent sculpture, 








so Tradition marches ahead of our armies as 
they go abroad: the tradition of freedom that 
brought Morgan’s riflemen from the forests of 
the Alleghenies, and sent Marion’s men into 
the swamps of the South, and led the New 
England farmers to Bunker Hill. Tradition 
such as that is a mighty force. The levies of 
1917 and 1918, when they face the German 
guns, will not forget their spiritual ancestry, 
nor will they prove unworthy of those who, 
although gone before, still lead and guide 
America: of Washington and Jackson and 
Scott; of Perry and Decatur; of Grant and 
Lee; of Farragut and Semmes; of Dewey 
and Lawton and Philip. 


eg 


THE VANISHED GIRL 


ERHAPS the best portrait of her is found 
P in Miss Austen’s stories. She was usu- 

ally pretty, often attractive, occasionally 
clever ; but she had only one purpose in life— 
marriage; and only one theme of conversation 
—personal gossip. No world existed for her 
beyond the rim of her teacup. 

There are plenty of other photographers, 
notably Mrs. Gaskell. Later, Dickens and 
Thackeray both draw her picture over and over 
again. Those of us who are old enough to re- 
member back a single generation knew her 
often. But where is she to-day? 

A generation of women’s clubs has done a 
great deal—clubs that began with comparisons 
between Tennyson and Browning, but to-day 
are studying the biggest questions of the times, 
industrial, educational and social. Business 
probably has done still more, for even the 
poorest type of business girl is at least aware 
of a whole great world that her mother never 
knew. But the final and supreme emancipator 
has been the war. There are no ‘‘purely fem- 
inine’’ girls left in the great warring countries 
of Europe. After nearly three years of such 
agony as the world has never before seen, it 
would be difficult to find any girl or woman, 
over there, who has not looked life—and death 
—in the face. The great, grim struggle for 
existence that is going on behind the battle 
lines is a war that no woman can evade if she 
would. There is no noise of great guns there, 
but want and death creep silently through city 
street and country lane. 

And now the challenge has come to Ameri- 
can girlhood. Thousands have not needed it; 
their world of thought and interest was the 
whole great world. But to thousands of others 
the call has come. It is conscription. Whether 
they will or not, they must drop their empty 
or careless or self-centred lives, and look life 
—and death—in the face. The call is for clean 
hearts and clear, keen minds; for the great, 
grave discipline of the things of the spirit; for 
a greater womanhood than America has yet 
known. There will be pain and denial and 


suffering; but also there will be great and 


priceless gifts—a new depth of sympathy 
and understanding, quickened minds, a con- 
sciousness of a world sisterhood transcending 
all barriers of tongue and race. 

A Canadian woman whose only son had given 
his life across the sea was asked what she was 
going to do now. Her answer was unforget- 
able: ‘‘To help make my country still more 
worth dying for.’’ 

That should be the passionate purpose of 
every girl and every woman in America to-day. 


° < 


EXIT KING CONSTANTINE 


HE war has toppled another monarch 

| from his throne. Constantine of Greece 
fell because of his own prejudice, bad 
judgment and obstinacy. No doubt he thought 
he was working for the material interests of his 
kingdom. An ardent admirer of William II 
and of the German army, and the husband of 
the Kaiser’s favorite sister, he was so con- 
vineed of the inevitable victory of Germany 
that he hazarded the honor of his country and 
the security of his dynasty on that victory. 
He was willing to defy the treaty obligations 
and the constitution of Greece rather than do 
anything that would offend the coming con- 
queror of Europe. When Venizelos tried to put 
into effect the treaty that bound Greece to 
come to the aid of Serbia, he dismissed the 
premier, dissolved the parliament that was 
ready to support his policy, and went as far 
as he dared in open hostility to the Entente 
forces that, in response to the invitation of the 
constitutional government of Greece, had landed 
at Saloniki. He even ordered his troops to give 
up Greek territory to the Bulgarian invaders. 
The Entente Powers have been slow to take 
the decisive step against him; it is the general 
belief that the Czar of Russia, while he had 
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the power, protected him, for the Czar did not 
like meddling with the authority of monarchs, 
whoever they were. 

It remains to be seen whether Constantine’s 
abdication will be followed by renewed military 
activity in Macedonia. The golden moment for 
that passed when the Russian bureaucracy be- 
trayed Roumania to defeat; yet circumstances 
may now or hereafter make it worth while to 
try once more to sever Turkey and Bulgaria 
from their allies. In that case Greece is pretty 
sure to give belated assistance to Gen. Sarrail’s 
army, although it cannot now look forward to 
the advantages in Albania and Asia Minor it 
might have won by a prompt and courageous 
discharge of its obligations to Serbia. 

Such a course would have nullified if it did 
not actually prevent the entrance of Bulgaria 
and Turkey into the war. Serbia would not 
have been overrun, and Greece would have 
been justified in asking to have its frontiers 
extended to take in the Greek populations of 
the Levant and of southern Albania. Now 
Albania is under Italian protection, and Italian 
troops are even across the Greek border in 
Epirus, where they are restoring order, which 
has been disturbed ever since the King’s policy 
divided the Greeks into two hostile camps. 
As for the Levant, it is not likely to be put 
into the hands of a nation that has shown so 
little ability to defend its constitution and its 
national honor against the intrigues and the 
usurpation of its King. 


o 8 


THE FUTURE OF IRELAND 


RELAND, Bulgaria, Greece and Russia 
have each in turn been the source of anxiety 
to the Allies because of persistent, and 

here and there successful, attempts to set back- 
fires in them. Bulgaria was lost to the Allies; 
Greece, after nearly three years of uncertainty, 
seems well in hand; Russia is for the moment 
both hopeful and doubtful. Ireland remains as 
great a problem as ever. 

The government of Great Britain has sought 
in vain for a plan that would pacify Ireland. 
It would have made any terms that it seemed 
probable the people of Ireland would accept, 
but it could find none. Home rule under the 
Redmond-Asquith law was contemptuously 
rejected by Mr. O’ Brien and his followers and 
the Sinn Feiners, and would have brought 
about the armed opposition of Ulster. Inde- 
pendence and complete severance from Great 
Britain, as demanded by Sinn Fein, neither 
Mr. Redmond nor Ulster would entertain. The 
partition of Ireland, leaving Ulster in its pres- 
ent relations to England, was unanimously 
opposed by all parties outside of Ulster, in- 
cluding even the Protestant populations of the 
south and the west. Then came the Lloyd 
George proposal for a mixed government in 
which Ulster should be partly self-governing ; 
but that was not satisfactory to any faction. 

The difficulty is plain: Ireland is hopelessly 
divided. There are three separate bodies of 
opinion, of purpose and of aspiration,—and 
perhaps more than three,—no one of which is 
willing peaceably to submit to rule according 
to the principles of either of the others. Nor is 
any one of the three willing to accept a com- 
promise. Each demands a complete acceptance 
of its own terms. If that situation continues, 
the Irish question can never be settled, for a real 
settlement means establishing a government to 
which all parties will submit peaceably. 

A plan is now to be tried that differs from 
any heretofore suggested. All efforts to draft a 
successful plan from without, that is, by the 
imperial government, have failed. Can the 
people of Ireland themselves devise one that 
they will accept and that will work? A con- 
vention is to be formed to test the question. All 
geographical regions will be represented; all 
varieties of Nationalists, as well as loyalist 
Ulster; both wings of the Christian church; 
politicians, industry and trade—in fact, every 
phase of opinion. The convention will under- 
take a task similar to that of the Philadelphia 
convention of 1787, which gave us the Con- 
stitution in place of the worn-out machinery 
of the Confederation. The difficulties in that 
case were great, but the difficulties of Ireland 
are greater. There is room for hope that the 
problem may be solved; but we must admit 
that it is hope rather than confidence. 


Io" 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The House passed the food 
control bill, with only five dissenting votes, 
on June 23. By a vote of 132 to 114 it added to 
the bill a provision forbidding the use of any 
kind of food material in the manufacture of 
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alcoholic beverages, and authorizing the Pres- 
ident at his discretion to seize existing stocks 
of distilled liquors. The bill gives the food 
director wide powers over the distribution of 
food, and provides very heavy penalties for 
agreements to restrict the supply or the distri- 
bution of food or to raise the price of necessaries 
of life. The Senate committee on agriculture 
extended the provisions of the bill to cover 
coal, iron, petroleum and other necessaries of 
war, and it amended the prohibition section so 
as to put its application to wines in the hands 


of the President. The Senate passed the day-| _ 


light saving bill, to go into effect next spring. 
e 

HIN A.— Reports from Peking were that 
the dissensions in China were in a fair 
way to be composed. A coalition cabinet under 
Li Ching-shi, a son of Li Hung-chang, was 
about to take office; it contains representatives 
of the military party as well as of the advanced 
republicans. The United States note, urging 
the two factions to unite in the support of the 


national government, is said to have had an 


excellent effect. 3 


REECE.— Premier Zaimis resigned on 

June 25 and King Alexander asked M. 
Venizelos to form a ministry. The former pre- 
mier assumed office on June 27, and the con- 
stitutional régime interrupted since 1915 was 
thus restored. The Greek army is likely to join 
the Allies if an agreement can be reached 
concerning the conflicting Greek and Italian 
claims in Epirus and Albania. —The former 
King Constantine has taken up his residence 
for the present in Switzerland. 


i] 


REPARATIONS FOR WAR.—The Ship- 

ping Board continued to contract for ships 
both of steel and of wood; the board refused 
to pay the price of $95 a ton for ship steel, 
and a tentative price of $56 was agreed on. 
Oil prices have also been cut under govern- 
ment pressure from $1.85 a barrel to 85 cents. 
——The Federal Trade Commission recom- 
mended that coal mines, coke companies and, if 
necessary, railways be taken over and operated 
by the government.——On June 25 President 
Wilson appointed an exports council consist- 
ing of the secretaries of state, of agriculture 
and of commerce, with the food administrator, 
to formulate regulations for the export of food 
to neutral countries. It is not the intention to 
declare an absolute embargo against any coun- 
try, but to limit exports to such a point that 
neutral nations will not be tempted to dispose 
of their surplus to Germany.——The Russian 
commission received an exceedingly hearty 
welcome in Congress, and the Italian commis- 
sion was received cordially in several cities of 
the South and East. A Roumanian commission 
reached this country on June 25, and one from 
Norway, headed by Dr. Nansen, was on its 
way hither to arrange with our government 
for a supply of food products. ——-The govern- 
ment has called for more volunteer aviators. It 
desires to train so many that two hundred a 
week can be graduated after the end of August. 
—The final figures showed that $3, 035, 226, 850 
was subscribed to the Liberty Loan, and that 
9, 659,382 young men registered under the draft 
law. Approximately $115,000,000 was raised 
during Red Cross week. 
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USSIA.—The aspect of affairs in Russia 

was hopeful. The National Congress of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates voted con- 
fidence in the provisional government and 
passed a resolution that called for the im- 
mediate reopening of the military offensive. 
It also demanded the dissolution of the Council 
of the Empire and the Duma, as outworn 
instruments of government, and urged the es- 
tablishment of a constituent assembly. —-The 
sailors of the Black Sea fleet took part in a 
mutinous outbreak under the influence of an- 
archist agitators, and obliged Adm. Koltchak 
to give up his command. Adm. Glennon, 
U.S. N., who is in Russia, visited the fleet 
at Sebastopol and recalled the sailors to their 
duty in a speech that was well received. All 
the officers of the fleet except the admiral, 
whose loyalty the sailors distrusted, were re- 
stored to their rank.——Mr. Root visited Mos- 
cow, and his addresses there were listened to 
with respect, and at times with enthusiasm. 
—A movement is on foot to separate the 
provinces of the Ukraine from the rest of 
Russia, but, like a similar movement in Fin- 
land, it seems unlikely to go beyond the stage 
of agitation. 9 


RELAND.—Sinn Feiners in Cork passed 

resolutions denouncing the proposed national 
convention, and engaged in riotous demonstra- 
tions that led to the use of machine guns to 
restore order. One man was killed and several 
were wounded. 










THE GREAT WAR4& 


wer 
(From June 21 to June 27) et yy 


There were no offensive movements on a 
wide front in the west this week; the liveliest 
fighting was along the line of the river Aisne, 
and on the Craonne plateau, where the Ger- 
mans organized a number of attacks to regain 
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the ground that the French took in the spring 
offensive. Here and there the Germans suc- 
ceeded in pushing salients into the French line, 
especially near Vauxaillon, and at the western 
end of the Chemin des Dames. The French 
replied with counter-attacks, which retook most 
of the lost positions, and the end of the week 
saw little gained by either side in return for 
the lives that had been lost. 

The British continued their steady pressure 
round Lens and along the river Lys, southeast 
of Ypres. The Canadians were within a mile 

of Lens. Artillery fire and 
! aérial duels were contin- 
| ual along the entire front. 
| There was no news of 
/ any further operations of 
~ | importance by the Italians 
| or the Austrians. The im- 
' proved morale of the Rus- 
. sian troops was apparently 
= indicated by reports of 
> actual advances made by 
? 22. «/ them along the Stokhod 
GEN. ALLENBY River in Volhynia, at Kir- 

COMMANDING A BRITISH §libaba on the Carpathian 

ein front, and in Armenia. 

These, however, were all 

local engagements, and formed no part of a 
general offensive movement. 

Gen. Pershing has prepared the base from 
which the American troops in France are to 
operate. It is believed that the Americans are 
to have the part of the line where the French 
and English lines now meet in front of St. | 
Quentin. On June 27 word was received that 
several thousand American troops had landed 
safely in France and more were daily expected. 
The units of American lumbermen, to work in 
the British forests, have also arrived safely. 

Several armed merchant vessels reported | 
driving off or sinking enemy submarines. The 
London report spoke of twenty-eight British 
vessels sunk. The French Chamber of Depu- | 
ties was told by the minister of commerce that 
the merchant navy of France was actually | 
larger than in 1914. 

The Austrian ministry, having fallen as a} 
result of dissensions in the Reichsrath, a ‘‘tran- 
sition’? ministry has been formed by Dr. von | 
Seydler. The difficulties of forming a perma- | 
nent government are very great. The former | 
minister of defense, Georgi, admitted to the | 
Reichsrath that desertions from the Bohemian | 
regiments were common, and that three entire | 
regiments had gone over to the Russians. 

The Spanish government, finding disorder | 
and agitation increasing throughout the coun- | 
try, suspended the constitutional guarantees | 
on June25. ~ ~ 

Baron Sydenham of the British air board 
said that the British air forces would not bomb | 
German open towns in retaliation for German 
air raids, but would confine themselves solely | 
to military operations. 

Dr. Hoffmann, a member of the Swiss Fed- 
eral Council, has resigned his office, since he | 
was found to have been concerned in an effort | 
made by Robert Grimm, a Swiss Socialist, to | 
institute negotiations for a separate peace 
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A NEW TYPE OF FRENCH “TANK” 


between Germany and Russia. Grimm, who 
was in Russia, has been expelled from ord 
country. The Berlin newspapers denied that | 
Hoffmann and Grimm were acting with the 
knowledge of the German government. 

Norway was deeply stirred by the discovery 
of a plot to destroy Norwegian steamers by 
means of bombs made to resemble lumps of 
coal. A trunkful of such explosives was found 
under the seal of the German embassy and 
several Germans have been arrested in connec- 
tion with the case. The incident gave rise to 
a strong feeling in favor of an immediate break 
with Germany. 

Copenhagen reported that the growing crops 
in Germany were in danger of serious damage 
if not of destruction through a long period of 
dry and hot weather. There was almost no 
rain in northern and eastern Germany in May 
or June. : 

The German Socialist leader, Scheidemann, 
returned from Stockholm convinced, as he de- 
clared in Vorwirts, that a general peace was 
not possible without the ‘‘sweeping democra- 
tization of Germany.’’ So ends the German 
scheme to use the Socialists to help forward a 
separate peace with Russia. 

A French-Canadian member of the Canadian 
Parliament threatened that his people would 
offer resistance to the conscription law if it 
were passed, on the ground that the House of 
Commons should not take so revolutionary a 
step without a mandate from the country. 
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Better than Leather 
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The soles 
were still good, but 
the uppers were gone. 


Once you buy Nedlin Soles you'll have no others. 
You'll find it difficult to wear them out. “If these 
ever wear out | shall have another pair,” says one 
Nedlin writer in a letter. “I think no shoe will live 
long enough to be graced with another Neédlin 
Sole,” says a second. 


As for the youngsters’ wear, here is a letter from 
a father. It may be similar to your Nedlin experience. 


The National Petroleum Corporation 
Denver, Colorado 
Gentlemen: 

I have a boy who was fifteen years old in Feb- 
ruary. He isa ‘‘regular’’ boy. He is a Boy Scout, 
——- in hikes and plays havoc with clothes and 
shoes. ‘ 

I bought him a pair of shoes with Neolin Soles, 
and he wore them almost continuously for eight 
months. At the end of that time the soles were still 
good but the uppers were gone. His next pair of 
shoes had leather soles and lasted just five weeks. 

I cannot refrain from advising you of this re- 
markable illustration of the lasting qualities of 
Neolin. Yours very truly, 


(Signed) H. C. RUBINCAM. 


So, as we say, you'll probably take no others for 
your children or yourself. 


And Nedlin Soles—unlike rubbers—are trim for 
wet weather. Yet they are not rubber, though as 
watertight and as flexible. They feel like treading 
on velvet. And Nedlin is not a substitute for leather 
—it is an advance upon it. 

Insist on Nedlin Soles next time—buy them on your 
next new shoes. Don’t be content with fibre or composi- 
tion imitations. If your dealer hasn't them he easily can get 
them. To protect yourself, mark that mark; stamp it on 
your memory: Medlin 


—the trade symbol for a never changing quality product of 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, O. 










Wore Six Times 
better than the 
Leather Sole 


Nedlin Sole,worn one-sixth "Leather Sole, worn clean 
through in 33 days—on through mm 33 days, on left 
right foot of experimenter. experimenter. 
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MIDSUMMER 
By Helen Minturn Seymour 


Ww EN the grainfield lies like a lake of glass, 
When the strawberries dry in the longest 
grass, 

When black-eyed Susans are all ablaze, 
When hosts of the fireweed flush the clearing, 
Then you may know that the time is nearing— 

The height of summer, the fierce blue days. 


When the night breathes deep, like a worn-out 
sleeper, 
When shadows of great white clouds fall 
deeper, 
A sharper foil for the glaring sun, 
When out of the hush a bird sings rarely, 
When winds blow fitfully, brooks run sparely, 
You may know that the youth of the year is 


done. 
eg 
REBA HAINDS 


T is a remarkable example of the simple 
faith that always touches and moves 
the hearts of those who witness it that 
little Reba Hainds, who was lately a 
patient in a Kansas City hospital, offers. 
The little girl lived on a small farm in 

Oklahoma. One night the house caught fire while 
the family were asleep. The father and mother 
were burned to death. Two of the other children 
were burned, but not seriously. Little Reba was 
burned very_ badly. The country doctor offered 
little hope of her recovery. None who saw the 
burned child thought it possible for her to live. 

Among those who came early to help was a 
neighboring farmer of whom the little girl was 
fond. He was a skeptic, and Reba was a devout 
Christian. She had often talked to the sturdy, 
doubting farmer about her God, and when he stood 
at her bedside and saw her suffering such agony 
he cried openly. 

“Reba,” he said, “if you get well, I’ll believe in 
God.” 

“Then I’ll pray to get well so you’ll be a Chris- 
tian,” said the child. 

At the hospital, where she was quickly taken, 
neither doctors nor nurses ever heard her utter a 
word of complaint. All her thoughts were for 
others. How were ber brother and sister? How 
were the other patients near her? She must get 
well, she would get well, so her friend would be a 
Christian. 

One day, while the child’s life still hung in the 
balance, the nurse brought to her a sheaf of roses 
that some one had sent. Reba could not see them, 
but she could smell them; and she asked the nurse 
to thank the sender. Then she asked: 

“Who is in the next bed?” 

“A boy who has been operated on for appendi- 
citis,” replied the nurse. 

‘Take him half the roses,” said Reba. 

The nurse took them and told the boy who had 
sent them. The little fellow thought for a minute, 
and then brightened. 

“Go look in the right-hand pocket of my coat,’ 
he said. ‘‘There’s a hickory nut there. Give it to 
her.” 

The doctors decided at last that they could save 
Reba by grafting new skin on her right arm, her 
face and her scalp. 

Volunteers came forward by the score. Six 
grafting operations were performed. Pieces of 
healthy skin an inch square were taken from 
dozens of those who volunteered. And so Reba 
Hainds got well and is not seriously disfigured, 
thanks to her unseen friends who counted it a 
privilege to suffer for one who had made suffering 
a blessing by her faith and sweetness of spirit. 

And her friend, the farmer—let us hope he 
became a Christian, as he promised. 
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WHEN IT BEGAN TO GROW BIG 


S Carol left the Whitakers’ reception a 
sudden impulse seized her. She ordered 
the automobile home and she herself 
turned and walked swiftly to Marga- 
ret’s. It was only half a dozen squares, 
but the contrast between the avenue 

she had left and the old street where trade was 
crowding in seemed sharper than ever. Each time 
she came to her cousin’s she wondered why she 
came—the place was so horribly depressing. There 
was nothing depressing about Margaret herself, 
however—only the happiest of welcomes. 

“You dear!” she cried. “Did you come to show 
me your new furs? They’re gorgeous, Carol—and 
so becoming.” 

“T don’t know what I came for,” Carol retorted, 
“unless because I want an attack of blues. It 
always gives me one to come through this horrid 
street. A laundry here now! Margaret, why don’t 
you move?” 

Margaret shook her head; there was actually a 
glint of laughter in her eyes. 

*Couldn’t,” she answered. ‘You know the argu- 
ments, Carol. It’s a big, comfy, old house, and it 
has a splendid yard for the children. We couldn’t 
begin to get such good vaiue anywhere else.” 

“Oh, but the neighborhood! ” Carol protested. 
“Think of asking people to come through such a 
street!”’ 

“Well, you see, I don’t have to ask people—not 
what you call people. And friends don’t care ; they 
come for you, not the neighborhood.” 

“You make me furious!” Carol cried. ‘Here you 
are living in this wretched hole, teaching school 
year in and year out, with no fun and no clothes 
and no anything! And yet you act as if you really 
were living, while I—I have everything I want, 
and most of the time I’m so bored with the endless 
round of things I wouldn’t be left out of for any- 
thing that I’m ready to die. I don’t believe you’re 
happy. I don’t believe anyone could be down here. 
That’s what makes me furious—to have you pre- 
tending to be!” 

The laughter in her cousin’s eyes deepened. 
“You are very tactful, Carol. You wanted to add 
that I am tuairty, and not beautiful besides—which 
makes it doubly incredible. But it’s true, all the 
same. It’s splendidly worth while. Oh, I’m not a 
saint. I fought for it—years. But I found that life 
was big when I began to stop wanting little 
things.” 

“I know the little things—what you call little. 
I’d like to know what you call big.” 

“Anything that means real living. I’ve got a boy 
this year who has lied all his life, and he’s trying 
to tell the truth. It’s a great fight. I’ve two little 
Polish Jews who are thrilling over the joy of being 
Americans. And I’m finding the laundry at the 
corner a whole new world.” 

“Pm going!” Carol cried vehemently. “I can’t 





























stand it. You’re more impossibly cheerful and 
optimistic than ever, Margaret.” 

But as she went down the street her cousin’s 
words woyld not let her alone: “J found that life 
was big when I began to stop wanting little things.” 


es 


HE PAID FOR HIS RIDE 


N the course of the Battle of the Marne, the 
I Germans fought a stiff, rear-guard action at 

Priez. At its height, Mr. Frederic Coleman, 
who narrates his experiences in his book, From 
Mons to Ypres, found himself and his automobile 
involved in the proceedings. 

One of the Sussex men, says Mr. Coleman, came 
running back with the news of a general retire- 
ment. Rifle fire in front, rifle fire from our left, 
and shrapnel everywhere, made us wonder whether 
retirement was not less wise than staying where 
we were. But orders are orders; so we headed 
down the slope for the village, where I had left 
the automobile. 

Presently we reached a fifty-foot gap in the 
bank at the roadside; that part of our journey 
must be taken in full sight of the enemy. Two sol- 
diers rushed at it, only to fall before they had got 
across. While we paused, a herd of some twenty 
cows galloped, bellowing, down the hedge side in 
the field beside us. Blessed with an inspiration, we 
sprinted down the road in the lee of the barrier 
thus providentially provided. 

“We're all right so long as the beef holds out!” 
panted a Tommy. 

In a few seconds I had reached the car. A major 
asked me if I would take back a load of wounded. 
I believed that any occupant of a car that tried to 
pass through the village and up the slope in plain 
sight of the enemy would stand little chance of 
escape ; but the wounded were tossed into the ton- 
neau, into the front seats, on the folded top at the 
rear, wherever space could be found. I jumped into 
the driving seat. The running board of the car was 
lined with soldiers, and one, the only one unhit, 
was mounted on a mud guard. 

Up the hill we crawled. My load was eleven, some 
badly hit. Two cyclists in front gave promise of 
blocking the way as we gathered speed, but a shell 
that burst over us knocked one of the pair off his 
wheel. He careened into his fellow, and the pair 
rolled into the ditch together. Bang! went another 
shell, seemingly a few feet over us. Four men from 
a group ahead of us were hit. Bullets sang all 
about. Some one hanging on the running board 
was hit, and cried out as he dropped off. As the 
slope became less steep, I overtook and passed an 
ammunition limber, with the team—minus a driver 
—in full flight toward the rear. 

A mile or so farther on we found a hastily im- 
provised hospital, where I delivered my load. 

“Wounded ?” asked an orderly as I drove up. 

“Yes,” I answered. ‘‘All but one,” and I turned 
to look back at him. 

“T stopped one, coming up the hill,’”’ he said, with 
a grin. “I stopped one proper, I did!’? And he 
opened his tunic and showed me a blood-soaked 
side. “Might have got you if I hadn’t been there,” 
he added, ‘‘so perhaps it was just as well. I couldn’t 
have brought the others back in this thing.” And 
he grinned again. 

“Good luck, son,” I said, with a lump in my 
throat. 

His teeth were set as he was borne away by two 
orderlies, but the corners of his mouth twitched in 
another half smile, and he said: 

“Thanks. Don’t you worry about me. I’m all 
right. It’s nothing!” 

I have often thought of him since, and hoped 
that he came through in good shape. His spirit was 
so very, very fine! 
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MUSIC IN THE WOODS 


HEN the Yankee appears in fiction —the 
W real New England country dweller of the 
hills and back farms—it is usually as a 
shrewd, hard-headed man who knows the full 
value of a dollar and how to get it; who has a pic- 
turesque humor, but is little given to sentiment. 
Sometimes in real life a kindlier vein crops out in 
unexpected places. 

A Boston man and his family spent last summer 
in a camp in New Hampshire. It stands in deep 
woods on the shore of one of those beautiful lakes 
that dot the foothills of the White Mountains. No 
railway comes nearer than five miles, nor is there 
any place within that distance where provisions 
can be bought. 

During the previous winter a gang of men had 
been cutting timber on the farther shore of the 
lake, and now, throughout the summer, an old man 
and his grandson were hauling it out to the rail- 
way—a ten-mile journey each way, which per- 
mitted only one round trip a day. 

Both of the teamsters were typical New Eng- 
landers of the old stock—tall, spare and straight, 
somewhat grave of countenance, but ready to nod 
and ‘‘pass the time o’ day” at a word of encourage- 
ment or to chat for a little time while they breathed 
the horses. Every morning at six o’clock they 
swung round the end of the lake with their heavy 
loads and began slowly to climb the long hill by 
the camp; and every night, a little after sunset, 
they came plodding patiently along, with empty 
wagons, on the way home. The campers got to 
know them, and used to watch for their coming 
and going. 

Late in the afternoon of one of the hottest days 
in the year, the man of the camp strolled down the 
path to the main road to intercept the teamsters, 
for they had promised to bring him his mail and 
some groceries. It was a little early for them yet, 
and so the man sat down by the road, in the deep 
shade of the woods, to wait. 

It was as still as death. Not a breath of wind 
stirred, and there was no sound except the occa- 
sional note of a hermit thrush. The woods closed 
in on every side, and, except the road, there was 
no sign of man in any direction. But round the turn 
by the foot of the lake came a@ small figure, bent 
under a heavy burden and keeping time to its 
marching with a long oak staff—a little old man, 
very evidently Italian, with an old-fashioned hand 
organ on his back. The sweat poured from his 
face, and he walked as if he had already come a 
long way. He stopped long enough to ask the 
distance to the railway station and then resumed 
his tramp up the hill. 

The camper followed him with his eyes, musing 
at the presence ofa hand organ there in the wilder- 
ness, so far from any possible audience. Then, 
from far back in the woods at the top of the hill, he 
caught the first sounds of the coming wagons— 
the “chockle” of the wheels on the axles, and the 
jangle of slack trace chains. They were still nearly 
a mile away, but the sound kept coming nearer 
and nearer. Then suddenly it stopped. 

For a few minutes there was nothing to break 





the dead silence of the sunset woods, but after 
the little pause all the air began to tremble into a 
far, sweet melody. Down from the wooded heights, 
already deepening into dusk, came floating the 
soft, reedy notes of the old hand organ, tempered 
by distance and refined by the surroundings until 
they seemed the very pipe of Pan. For several min- 
utes it went on, one tune after another, then came 
quaveringly to a close, and ended as abruptly as it 
had begun. A moment later the ‘“‘chockle” of the 
wheels and the jangling of the trace chains started 
again, and in a little while the two teams came to 
a stop in front of the path. 

As the camper took his mail from the old man 
he remarked casually, ‘“‘Well, you had a little music 
up the road, didn’t you?” 

The teamster hung his head in a sheepish sort of 
way and into his cheek crept a faint trace of color. 

“Why, yes, just a tune or two,” he said, in an 
embarrassed way. “He looked kinder old and 
tired; so I tossed him a dime to play a bit for us. 
I was always terrible fond of music, and Jake, 
here, he is, too.”’ ° 


THE SHARK PAPERS 


SHARK that could cause a ship to be con- 

A demned as a lawful prize taken on the high 

seas and convict a captain of perjury may 

seem incredible, but all things are possible in a 
‘fish story.” 

In a glass case at Kingston, Jamaica, is a little 

bundle of papers tied with a faded linen string. 





LIEUT. FITTON'’S AFFIDAVIT AND THE 
SHARK PAPERS 
e 


The packet is yellow with age and ragged at the 
edges, but across the outside wrapping a thin, 
old-fashioned handwriting labels the documents 
clearly: 
Papers found in a shark’s maw 
By Lieut. Fitton 
Abergavenny, Tender. 
These papers were delivered to me by Lieut. Fitton 
at the time of his swearing to his affidavit in the 
Cause Advs. Genl. Wylie et al vs. The Brig Nancy. 
J. Fraser, Surrogate. 
24th Sept. 1799. 

The Nancy was a sailing vessel that belonged to 
Baltimore merchants who traded with the West 
Indian Islands. The harbors of the British West 
Indies were closed to American ships. But mer- 
chants both in the islands and in the United States 
found their trade far too profitable to give it up 
lightly, and they often evaded the lawin spite of the 
British cruisers on guard near the forbidden ports. 

On July 3, 1799, the Nancy left Baltimore for the 
Dutch island, Curagao. Once she was safely there, 
however, one of the owners, who had come to the 
island expressly for the purpose of becoming a 
naturalized Dutch citizen, a d ce and. He 
carried new ship’s papers, and, if challenged by 
a British cruiser, expected to claim the rights of a 
Dutch trader. 

A storm disabled the Nancy, and she was trying 
to reach a small island near Haiti to replace her 
maintop mast when she was chased and captured 
by H. M.S. Sparrow, in command of Lieut. Hugh 
Wylie. Following the usual course, suit was 
brought in the Court of Vice Admiralty at Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, on behalf of Lieut. Wylie against the 
Nancy and all her merchandise. 

The captain gave his affidavit that the Nancy 
was wrongfully held, and produced his papers from 
Curagao, which seemed to prove his statements, 
and the case was about to be dismissed for lack of 
incriminating evidence. 

Two days after the capture of the Nancy, Michael 
Fitton, lieutenant in command of the Ferret, a 
tender of the flagship Abergavenny, signaled an 
invitation to breakfast to his friend Wylie of the 
Sparrow. While he waited for Lieut. Wylie to row 
across from his ship, Fitton watched his sailors 
haul a huge shark up to the deck of the Ferret. 
In its maw they found the real papers of the Nancy, 
which the captain had thrown overboard when he 
saw that he could not escape the English cutter. 
Lieut. Fitton was spreading them on the deck to 
dry when Wylie arrived. 

The dc ts reached Kingston before the 
case was dismissed, and as a result the brig and 
her cargo were definitely condemned by the prize 


court. 
df 


A SUBMISSIVE WIFE 


ARRIAGES of convenience are not con- 

fined to the Old World or even to the 

mercenary and sophisticated worldlings of 
modern society in the New World. There are abun- 
dant and often amusing instances of such unro- 
mantic matches in the local history and traditions 
of New England a century or more ago. There 
was, for instance, the case of Mrs. Submit Pilling 
of Hightop Farm. 

She was left a widow, with a small son and a few 
stony acres on her hands, and for seven years, by 
the help of such sewing and neighborhood nursing 
as she could do, she maintained herself and him. 
Then, when the boy was fourteen, a legacy came 
to her from an aunt; she bought the adjoining 








farm and shortly after married. She got along 
well enough with her new husband, who was a 
hard worker and a man of easy-going temper- 
ament, but there were occasional differences. Tra- 
dition relates that on one such occasion she was 
overheard firmly, but without anger, explaining 
his exact position to her consort. 

“Joshuay,” she stated, “I’ve married ye, and I 
know my duty as a wife. Submit I be by name, 
and submissive I be by natur’—within reason. 
Within reason, Joshuay! Man is woman’s master, 
and what ye finally insist upon I will do; but I’d 
advise, Joshuay, you should insist with discretion, 
always remembering why I married ye. I married 
ye, Joshuay, for two good reasons: because the 
farm had got too big for me to run and William had 
got too big for me to lick. 

“If you stick to it, Joshuay, I’ll give in, and you 
shall have things the way you want ’em; only, it’s 
one thing for a wife to control her behavior and 
another to control her feelin’s. There’s apoplexy 
runs in the family, and if I choked back my feelin’s 
too fur they might bust out by way of a shock and 
carry me off; and then, where’d you be, Joshuay? 
William, he’s gettin’ old enough now to run the 
farm himself and big enough to lick ye if ye inter- 
fered. 

“T’ll do jest as ye command, Joshuay, just ex- 
actly, but I advise ye should command keerful!” 

Joshua’s commands were so careful that his 
submissive wife, entirely to her satisfaction and 
in the main to his, neither suffered from domestic 
oppression nor perished of apoplexy, but enjoyed 
her own way for nearly twoscore vigorous years 
of matrimony. 
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FAMILIAR WITH GREATNESS 


STORY told by Mr. Francis.A. Collins in The 
A Camera Man shows that the direct methods 
of the American news photographer are not 
affected by surroundings that might cause others 
to grow self-conscious. ’ 

A newspaper recently assigned an American to 
make a portrait of Gen. von Bissing in the palace 
in Brussels. The photographer applied for permis- 
sion to the authorities at Berlin, who received 
him courteously, and, after considerable formal- 
ity, detailed an officer to accompany him to Brus- 
sels. An appointment was made and the two were 
admitted to the general’s room. Previously, how- 
ever, it had been explained to the American that 
under no circumstances was he to address the 
general. The officer began his explanation, but 
became confused at finding himself face to face 
with so distinguished a personage. 

“Your Excellency,” he began, “we have come 
from Berlin. That is—if you will be so kind—” In 
his confusion he came to a full stop. 

Gen. von Bissing was seated at a desk and 
seemed to be very busy. The American photog- 
rapher stepped torward. 

“General, Iam an American,” he began without 
embarrassment. 

“T see that,” said the general, with a smile. 

“And I have come to take your picture,” he 
added without waste of time. 

The situation was unprecedented. The officer 
stood aghast. 

“Very well,” replied Gen. von Bissing. “Go 
ahead. What do you want me to do?” 

“If you will step to the window,” the photog- 
rapher explained. ‘‘Now step this way, a little far- 
ther, please. No, this way.’’ And to the horror of 
the attending officer the photographer laid his 
hand on the general’s arm and arranged the pose. 
The picture was taken in a few seconds. 

“Thank you, general,” said the unabashed 
American, easily. 

“IT hope your picture turns out well,” replied 
Gen. von Bissing, and the interview was over. 
Once they were outside the door, the officer ex- 
postulated. 

“How did you come to address His Excellency? 
It is most unprecedented. And you laid your hand 
on him. How could you do so?”’ 

* Mein lieber Freund,” said the American, “I 
have photographed three American Presidents, 
and a general more or less is nothing to me.” 
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THE PENALTY OF LIBERTY 


N the matter of discipline John Ruskin’s mother 
I was a Spencerian before Spencer. “Let your 

penalties,” says that austere philosopher, ‘be 
like the penalties inflicted by inanimate nature, 
inevitable. The hot cinder burns a child the first 
time he seizes it; it burns him the second time; it 
burns him every time; and he very soon learns 
not to touch the hot cinder.” That was Mrs. Rus- 
kin’s method. To illustrate her way of teaching 
lessons, Ruskin used to tell the following incident 
of his early childhood, which his mother was fond 
of relating. 

“One evening, when I was yet in my nurse’s 
arms, I wanted to touch the tea urn, which was 
boiling merrily. It was an early taste for bronzes, 
“I suppose; but I was resolute about it. My mother 
bade me keep my fingers back; I insisted on put- 
ting them forward. My nurse would have taken 
me away from the urn, but my mother said: 

“*Let him touch it, nurse.’ 

“So I touched it, and that was my first lesson in 
the meaning of the word ‘liberty’. It was the first 
piece of liberty I got, and the last that for some 
time I asked for.” 

Ss 


THE SCALE 


[' a confidential talk to a group of medical stu- 
dents, an eminent physician took up the ex- 
tremely important matter of the maximum fee. 

“The best rewards,” he declared, according to 
the Post Magazine, ‘‘come of course to the estab- 
lished specialist. For instance, I charge twenty- 
five dollars for a call at the residence, ten dollars 
for an office consultation, and five dollars for a 
telephone consultation.” 

There was an appreciative and perhaps an en- 
vious silence, and then a voice from the back of 
the amphitheatre spoke. 

“Doctor,” it asked, “how much do you charge a 
fellow for passing you on the street?” 


o¢ 
ALWAYS IN THE LEAD 


HE Morning Star announced the death of 
William B. Jones when he was not dead, 
writes Mr. Simeon Strunsky in the New York 
Evening Post. The next day it printed the follow- 
ing notice: 
“Yesterday we were the first newspaper to 
publish the news of the death of Mr. William B. 
Jones. To-day we are the first to deny the report. 





The Morning Star is always in the lead.” 



































THE THREE PORPOISES 
BY JOHN MORRISON 


Oh, list to the sorrowful, truthful tale 
Of porpoises three 
That — along by the side of a 
whale 
On a summer sea. 


From the school where the other 
porpoises were 
They had scurried awa 
To do — the things that they should 


refer 
The ‘whole of the day. 
So hither they darted, and then to and 
fr 


0 
And they leaped high in air, 

The three jolly porpoises all in a row, 
With never a care. 


But lo! as they flashed from wave unto 
wave, 
They saw that the eye 
Of the whale that they "followed had 
grown very grave 
As it studied the sky. 


And then spake the whale to the 
porpoises three: 
“From your frolic refrain. 
You must all hurry down to the bottom 
with me, 
For it’s going to rain!” 


e ¢ 
SUSIE SPIDER 


BY ABIGAIL BURTON 


$e OW, dears,’’ said Mamma Spider, 

N as she tied on her bonnet, ‘‘you 

must all be good children. ’’ 

‘*Yes, mamma,’’ said Susie Spider and 
her eighteen brothers and sisters. 

‘*Ags soon as grandmother is well again, 
I’ll come home,’’ said Mamma Spider. 
**Give Auntie Ant as little trouble as pos- 
sible. It’s very kind of her to look after you 
while I’m gone.’’ 

‘“‘Yes, mamma,’’ said Susie Spider and 
her eighteen brothers and sisters. 

Mamma Spider kissed her nineteen chil- 
dren good-by,—did you ever hear nineteen 
little spiders crying at once?—and Auntie 
Ant put on her spectacles ready to take 
charge. 

‘*First,’’ said Auntie Ant briskly, ‘*we’)l 
have the spinning lesson. ’’ 

So Susie Spider and her eighteen brothers 
and sisters crept into their corners. And the 
eighteen little brothers and sisters began 
spinning at their little webs, just as they 
did every morning. But just as she did not 
every morning, little Susie Spider did not. 

‘*T don’t want to spin,’’ she said to her- 
self. ‘‘Mamma doesn’t make me. She doesn’t 
know when I run away. And I won’t spin for 
Auntie Ant!’’ 

So she waited until Auntie Ant’s back was 
turned. She was sure that she would not be 
missed, and she stole’ out into the sunlight. 

Susie Spider danced on the tip of a dande- 
lion. She listened to the crickets, and she 
watched the bees go in and out of the clovers. 
Oh, but it was pleasant! 

By and by the eighteen brothers and sisters 
finished their lesson and came out, too. Auntie 
Ant came with them. She still wore her spec- 
tacles, and Susie Spider noticed how bright 
her eyes were. And they looked hard at her. 

The eighteen brothers and sisters began play- 
ing a new game. Auntie Ant stood on a toad- 
stool and taught them. They climbed to the 
tops of the tallest grass blades, and they dropped 
rope: ladders and swung on them. 

‘*T want to play, too,’’ said Susie Spider to 
her nearest sister. ‘‘Won’t you lend me a 
rope??? 

‘*But you have to spin it while you’re swing- 


ing,’’ said the nearest sister. ‘‘It’s lots of fun. | 


See?”’ 

‘‘Why aren’t you playing, Susie Spider?’’ 
asked Auntie Ant. 

**T think I’m tired,’’ said Susie Spider. 

‘*Perhaps you’ve been working too hard,’’ 
said Auntie Ant. 

Goodness, how sharp her eyes were! Why, 
they looked right through Susie Spider! 

The eighteen brothers and sisters climbed 
and swung and did all sorts of things. But 
Susie Spider hid under a plantain leaf, behind 
Auntie Ant’s back, and watched. It seemed 
that, after all, there was some use in spinning. 

By and by the eighteen brothers and sisters 
finished their play. Besides, it was beginning 
to rain. So they went in to dinner. And Susie 
Spider went with them. 

Auntie Ant was busy stirring the batter 
cakes. She let the eighteen brothers and sisters 
set the table. There was some confusion about 
the napkins, but by the time the cakes were 
off the griddle everyone was ready. 

Auntie Ant sat at the head of the table and 
served the plates. She still wore her spectacles. 
But for some reason she did not see very well, 
for there were plates for only eighteen little 
spiders, and she could not see Susie Spider 
at all. 

‘*Please, Auntie Ant,’’ said Susie Spider, 
**vou forgot me.’’ 

‘*Where’s your plate?’’ asked Auntie Ant. 

67 haven’t any,’’ said Susie Spider. 
‘‘Strange!l’’ said Auntie Ant. ‘*There are 
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geome GORDON ROBY 


1. Dai-sies and but-ter-cups, yel-low as gold, 
2. Dear lit-tle dai-sies,and but- ter-cups,too 


Blos-som-ing now in the field; be-hold Howthey are nod-ding to 
I have my les-sonsand work to do; Whenthey are fin-ished and 























as I pass,‘“*Won’tyoucome o- ver and play on the grass?”’ 
is be-gun, Off to thefields I shall mer- ri- ly run. 












































THE PUZZLE OF LEGS 


BY HARRIET SUTHERLAND 


One Leg was idle, 
And doing not a thing; 
Along came Two Legs 
And tied him with a string. 
He whirled about on Three Legs, 
When in through the door 
Came Four Legs a-flying, 
And tipped him to the floor. 


Does it seem a puzzle? 
Read the tale again. 
When you know the answer 
It is very plain. 
Just a top is One Leg. 
Now, of course, you see, 
A boy, a stool and Rover 
Are the other three. 
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just as many plates as there are webs in 
the spinning room. I counted twice to make 
sure. ’’ 

Susie Spider wished that she had not 
come to the table, although she was dread- 
fully hungry. If she had had a web in the 
spinning room, Auntie Ant would not look 
at her like that. It seemed that, after all, 
there was some use in spinning. 

By and by the eighteen brothers and sis- 
ters finished their dinner and helped Auntie 
Ant with the dishes. Susie Spider helped, 
too. But she was not a bit happy. She kept 
thinking about the web that was not in the 
spinning room. The dinner that was not in 
her ‘‘tummy’’ made her think about it. 

The rain was still falling; so Auntie Ant 
took her knitting, while Susie Spider and 
her eighteen brothers and sisters curled up 
in their beds for a nap. They were wakened 
by Auntie Ant’s shaking them hard. Then 
she made them climb with her up to the 
roof. 

All round was water! The rain had 
stopped, but the flood was creeping up the 
sides of the house; it was coming to cover 
the roof. 

Susie Spider and her eighteen brothers 
and sisters did not have time to be fright- 
ened. As Auntie Ant told them, it was 
another game. They should spin their little 
ropes and swing out over the water to the 
fine stout mullein plant opposite. And the 
wind was all ready to help them, too! 

The eighteen brothers and sisters spun 
their little ropes, as Auntie Ant said. And 
the wind lifted them and swung them 
safely to the mullein plant opposite. And 
only Susie Spider was left with Auntie Ant 
upon the roof. 

‘*Spin, Susie Spider!’’ cried Auntie Ant. 
‘*You must, child.’’ 

‘*But what will you do?’ asked Susie Spider. 

‘* Never mind me,’’ said Auntie Ant. ‘‘ I 
promised your mother to keep you safe. The 
wind will catch you. Spin, child, and go!”’ 

Then little Susie Spider did a curious thing. 
She spun a bit of rope—not very fine and not 
very even, for it was the first that she had spun 
in her careless little life; but it was strong. 
And she fastened one end to the chimney. 

‘*Come with me, Auntie Ant,’’ said Susie 
Spider. ‘‘Or I’ll not spin any more.’’ 

‘*Spin, child !’’ cried Auntie Ant. ‘‘I promise 
to follow, if you will have it so. Only spin!’’ 

So little Susie Spider spun her rope. The 
wind caught her and swung her safely to the 
mullein plant opposite. And following her over 
the rough and knotted little rope, came Auntie 
Ant. 

‘*After all,’”’ said Susie Spider, ‘‘there is 
some use in spinning !’’ 
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PUZZLES 


1, BEHEADINGS 


Behead the father of Socrates, and have smoke; 
behead and transpose, and have to lengthen. 


Behead to degrade, and have to bring to light; 
behead twice and transpose, and have a hint. 


2. STAR 


Fr ~ ae ey | in Wash- 
ington; from 1 to 3 a county 
in Minnesota; from 1 to4a © 
county in Iowa; from 1 to5 a 
county in New Jersey; ; from 1 
to6acounty in Michi; ; from 
1 to 7 a county in Nebraska; 
from 2 to 3to4to5to6to7 5 3 
the name of a President of the 
United States. All the words 
have six letters. 4 
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3. CHARADES 


My first is never, never old 
My second is upright, strong and bold; 
My whole September finds enrolled. 


My first is be my lady’ s hand; 
hy second, the food we eat; 

My whole we hear when’er the band 
does marching up the street. 


My first is a group that bodes but ill; 
hy second, the road we travel far: 
My whole awaits the traveler still 
hen he goes where wharves and vessels are. 





4. ACROSTIC 


You’ll find me where the forest grows, 
But not upon the hill; 

You'll find me re the miller goes, 
But never in the m 

I dwell in peace and ‘solitude, 
Yet nowhere in the land; 

Now search, and if your eyes are good 





You'll find me where you stand. 
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BACKACHE 


ACKACHE, like headache and many 
another ache to which the human frame 
is subject, is a symptom that may be 
caused by a great many different con- 
ditions. 

A chronic pain in the back may mean 
very serious trouble. Tuberculosis does not respect 
any part of the human body. When it attacks the 
spinal column it is called ,Pott’s disease. Among 
the initial symptoms is a backache that the patient 
complains of long before signs of deformity show 
themselves. If the backache is ignored, much val- 
uable time may be lost; a careful examination at 
the earliest complaint of pain and stiffness may 
give the physician an opportunity to prescribe a 
course of treatment that will arrest the disease 
before it causes deformity. The tuberculin test 
enables the physician to make sure that the back- 
ache is not caused by a less serious condition. A 
negative tuberculin test means that he must look 
further for the cause of the pain. 

Much backache could be spared young adoles- 
cents if they would persistently carry out a system 
of simple calisthenics designed to strengthen the 
back. If they begin it in childhood, it will prevent 
many of them from outgrowing their spines. Of 
course, all children should use the seats and desks 
that enforce a good attitude. 

In many cases of young adolescents who have 
grown very rapidly it will be found advisable to 
permit the wearing of a carefully fitted support or 
belt. In older persons who suffer from constant 
backache the cause may be a weakening of the 
abdominal muscles; in that case an abdominal belt 
becomes a necessity. If it is properly fitted and 
constantly worn, the ache often disappears as if 
by magic. 
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BEAT - THE - BUTCHER 
Ma EMILY —sausages! You!” Margaret 


lightly touched the big bag, in the open 
mouth of which she could see a chain 
of unmistakable links that had burst 
from their wrapping as Emily had cast 
her burden recklessly upon the sofa to 
greet the guest she found awaiting her. “You poor, 
dear, helpless, intellectual goose! Whoever trusted 
you to buy sausages? If it had been food for the 
mind, now—a Greek dictionary or a concordance 
to Shakespeare or Newton’s Principia or some 
such nice little nut to crack—but sausages! You 
wouldn’t know minced fig from desiccated dino- 
saur, my dear, and any butcher would see it in 
your eye.” 

“Any butcher who keeps dinosaur, unless it’s 
been too many eons in cold storage, may substitute 
it for pork and welcome, if he wants to. I’d like to 
try the flavor,” responded Emily with spirit. “As 
it happens, our butcher’s sausages are merely 
pork, but I know all about its source, quality, price 
and preparation, and it’s very good pork indeed, 
as I hope you’ll admit when luncheon time comes. 
There’ll be sizzling hot sausages and fried apples 
and baked potatoes, and there won’t be anything 
else except orange jelly and sugar gingerbread for 
dessert; and if that’s too plebeian a programme 
for you, you’d better be thinking up the reasons 
you can’t stay! Only I shan’t accept them.” 

“You won’t have a chance. M-m-m! Sausages 
and fried apples! Just the thing for zero weather ; 
you couldn’t get rid of me if you tried. But, Emily, 
I don’t understand ; you never used to know about 
meals and things—not till you ate them, and half 
the time, then, you merely stoked up; you didn’t 
know what you ate.” 

“T doknownow,” said Emily crisply. “And what 
the rest of us eat, too. And how much we eat, and 
what it costs. And what we like and don’t like. 
And what disagrees with whom. And how to serve 
things up over and over in different ways. And 
how to cut down in one place when you spend in 
another, and make a small bill one week balance 
a big one the week before. And—oh, well, just a 
few more things of that kind.” 

“Well!” gasped Margaret. 

“‘Mother’s tired out, and I’m running the house- 
keeping,” explained Emily. 

“Oh! So that’s it! Why, but it must interfere with 
your research work dreadfully, Emily. I’m fright- 
fully sorry. And you must hate it so! You always 
did hate domestic chores.” 

“I don’t hate them quite as hard as I used to, 
perhaps,” confessed Emily, “but then I don’t do 
very many of them, after all; it’s more the plan- 
ning, supervising, marketing and economizing. 
And, Meg—I enjoy it! It’s like a new game, and a 
game that takes all my intelligence, too, for I have 
to learn the rules as I go along. There’s the ‘suit- 
the-family’ side of it, with surprises for trumps, 
and the ‘cut-down-expenses’ side, which is the 
most important just now, and the most fun, too; 
I call it, ‘beat-the-butcher.’ When the bill goes 
above our proper weekly average, he wins; and 
when I keep it below, I do. You wouldn’t believe 
what a keen player I’m growing, Meg! I’m not 
half as profitable a customer asI used to be three 
months ago, when I was green and innocent.” 

“Of all unexpected developments!” marveled 
Meg. “That you should do that sort of thing seems 
queer enough, but that you should like it! You 
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never used to care for anything that wasn’t intel- 


| leetual.” 


“Oh, intellectual!” cried Emily. “There is such 


la thing as being too intellectual to be intelligent— 
| and I think I’ve had a narrow escape! Excuse me 
| while I carry the provisions out to Selma.” 


Margaret nodded assent. “But whether you beat 
the butcher or whether you don’t,” she murmured 
inelegantly but expressively, “‘you certainly do 
beat all!” 

“It’s such a grand new game,” said Emily, laugh- 
ing, as she vanished with the sausages. 
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WHEN KITCHENER WAS SORRY 


Te the end of his life Lord Kitchener of Khar- 
tum, who in his early youth, during the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870, served for a 
time in the French army, was a warm friend of 
France. In the recently published Lord Kitchener 
Memorial Book, the Marquis de Chasseloup Lau- 
bat has given a striking description of his work 
for France as an ally during the present war, and 
the spirit in which it was performed. 

The great soldier, formidable, farsighted, domi- 
neering, urged from the first that England must 
furnish her ally with everything she required; but 
this, in the earlier months of the conflict, could 
not always be done. One day the marquis had 
come to discuss with him, at a critical time, what 
France wanted and how it should be supplied. 

“The day is falling, and the large room is in 
semidarkness. The Secretary of State for War 
dismisses everyone except a British colonel and 
myself. Then he orders me to sit down at the 
right-hand corner of his desk and carefully note 
what he has decided to do for the French. I obey. 

“Kitchener then slowly dictates the (alas! too 
short) list of the things he can give Joffre. Another 
pause and another deep silence. 

“Kitchener again tells me to write. I note the 
extraordinary facilities and powers with which he 
intrusts me in order to render every possible help to 
the army of my people defending their native soil. 
Kitchener takes off his spectacles. A third pause 
and deep silence. 

“The Secretary of State for War leans back in 
his chair and remains motionless, as if buried in 
thought. Then suddenly, in a deep and half-stran- 
gled voice, as if he were suffering agonies of pain, 
he slowly addresses the British officer with these 
following words and short sentences, which still 
ring in my ears, and between which were great 
silences, as if he were gasping for breath: 

“Tell Joffre—tell my friend Joffre—that I am 
very sorry—so very sorry—that I can do no more.’ 

“As I finish writing what he dictated, I turn 
round and gaze at, him, and, to my intense aston- 
ishment, I see that Field Marshal Earl Kitchener 
actually has tears in his eyes because he is ‘so very 
sorry that he can do no more.’ 

“He catches my look and, as if ashamed of him- 
self and of what he seems to consider a weakness, 
he quickly puts back his spectacles.” 

Yet this was the same “‘K. of K.” so often de- 
scribed as cold and hard; the same “K. of K.,” too, 
whom this same Frenchman heard “shaking the 
digressions out of an argument with a growl like 
an angry lion,” and saw, at an international con- 
ference, with no precedent to guide him, cut short 
the prolonged polite dispute as to who was to 
occupy the chair by calmly walking up to it unin- 
vited, filling it, and ruling the ensuing discussion 
with perfect fairness and firmness. 

Unmoved, Kitchener could rule, could fight, 
could win, could lose; but he could not bear to 
seem to fail a friend. 
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AN ALMOST INVISIBLE ANIMAL 


N a recent contribution ‘to the Field, Frances 
I Pitt gives some interesting observations on the 

protective coloring of the water shrew. 

The shrew I had caught, she says, soon made 
itself at home in the small aquarium prepared for 
it, and swam round examining the ferns, stones 
and moss. It was noteworthy that when swimming 
on the surface it floated quite high in the water, 
being only submerged to the line where its black- 
and-white fur met. But it seemed to prefer a sub- 
aqueous mode of progression, and swam beneath 
the surface most of the time. 

When viewed from above it appeared as a streak 
of silver on account of the numerous bubbles 
caught in its fur. When seen fromthe side, through 
the water, the effect was quite different: the little 
animal was nearly invisible. It was even more 
difficult to see when I cut off the side light and 
had only a light from the top—when the conditions 
were those that occur in a pond or stream. Then 
the bubbles of air entangled in its black coat made 
such a perfect reflecting surface that its surround- 
ings were mirrored in it and the white stomach 
neutralized the shadows. 


¢¢ 
HE KNEW THEM ALL 


HILE practicing law, Judge Kenesaw 

W Mountain Landis was engaged in a case 

before Judge Christian Kohlisaat, of the 
Federal court. There were two other Federal 
judges in’ Illinois, Case and Comment explains; 
they were Judge James Humphrey and Judge 
Peter Grosscup. 

Judge Kohlsaat called Landis to the bench. 

“Sir,” he said to the young attorney in a severe 
tone, “I understand you have been referring to me 
as ‘Chris’ Kohlsaat ?”’ 

“I bet I know who told you that!” exclaimed 
Landis. “It was either Jim Humphrey or Pete 
Grosscup.” 
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EXACT RECKONING 


HE valor and candid simplicity of the Indian 

baboo is proverbial. The Nairobi Leader 

tells a story of one who played a part in the 
German East Africa campaign, a laconic, compe- 
tent and deadly earnest station master who evi- 
dently regarded himself as an infallible marksman 
as well. A regiment of men like him would end the 
war, for this is the wire he sent: 

“One hundred Germans attacking'station. Send 
immediately one rifle and one hundred rounds 
ammunition.” 

s ¢ 


A PUNGENT REMINDER 


with gasoline. The cleansing was neg- 
lected, and he complained to his wife: 
“Why won’t this girl of ours clean my coat with 
gasoline ?”’ 
“Ever since that chauffeur beau of hers ran 
away,” was the reply, “‘she hasn’t been able to 
stand the odor of it.” 


M« LEE had asked the maid to clean a coat | 


| 


| 
| 


| 
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Prepared ! 


EVERY boy who rides a bicycle is pre- 
ared for wet, slippery pavements 
and for the greatest number of trouble-free 
miles when he rides on 


Pennsylvania 


. VACUUM CUP. 
TIRES 


Skids and slips are prevented by the suction grip 
of the famous Vacuum Cups. 


Punctures and stonebrui ted by th 
special 1544 ——la : — saieieaes 


Miles and miles of troubleless riding-are piled up 
by these first-choice tires ‘of every boy who knows 
the economy of quality. 


@ PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 


Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct factory branches and Service Agencies 
throughoug the United States and Canada. 
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A Ruptured Child 
Deserves the Right 
to Play g@ A 


The Brooks Rupture > 
Appliance of firm elas- 
tic allows free, unham- 
pered movement of a 
child's active little 
body. At the same 
time it surely and com- 
fortably retains the 
hernia. The automatic 
air Cushion clings 
closely without chaf- 
ing or slipping. May 
be worn in bed com- 
fortably. 

Steel Trusses, im- 
perfectly fitted, are a 
far greater source of danger to a child than rupture 
itself. The hard steel bands and heavy, unyielding 
pads burrow into the sensitive nerves of the back, 
the kidneys, and the tender flesh of the hips. 

Recommended by Physicians 

In the words of one Chicago physician*: “Ill-fitting 
steel trusses and hard rubber attachments, in my 
opinion, have been the direct cause of thousands of 
cases of nervous diseases in both men and women. 
Common sense will teach anyone that your air 
cushion and heavy rubber band, by its merit alone, 
niust supersede all other forms of appliances.”’ 


SENT FREE FOR TRIAL 

We are willing to trust every rupture sufferer in 
the world with 10 days’ free trial of the Brooks Ap- 
pliance. No questions asked if appliance is returned. 
Durable—cheap. Protected by U.S. patents. U.S. 
War Dept. is Brooks Appliance Co.’s 
biggest customer. Catalogue and 
measure blanks sent on request. 

BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 
470 A State St. Marshall, Mich. 
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30 Days Free Trial "73 


bicycle you select, actual riding test 


CLE co 
Dept. T-50, Chicago 








ON EVERY HIKE 
you'll find the Leedawi the 
best guide to follow. 
Ask your dealer for the Leedawl— 
the only Guaranteed 
Jeweled Compass at $1.00. If he will not 
supply you, remit direct. Send for free 
folder, or 10c. for book, “*7e Compass, 

the Sign Post of the World.” 


COMPASS 








. Companies 
Makers of Scientific Rochester, N.Y. 
Instruments of Superiority. 











Berlin Kettle 


Steam Cooker 








Double Boiler 





“8” Combination 


H 





Aluminum 


Cooking Set 


ERE’S a Set of cooking utensils that will 
go a long way toward satisfying the 





desire of every housekeeper for a complete 
aluminum kitchen outfit. The Set consists 
of four pieces, so made that they fit together 
perfectly in various combinations to form 
eight different utensils. Each piece is of 
solid aluminum, which cannot flake or rust 
off like enamel. The Set is one of the most 
attractive as well as most practical articles 
we have ever offered. The Set will make 
















send us for a three-pound package. 


6-Quart Covered Berlin Kettle Colander 
6-Quart Preserving Kettle 


2%4-Quart Double Boiler 


The eight combinations made by this Set would cost 


lew to Get This Fine Set 


Send us one NEW yearly subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s 
Companion, with 50 cents extra, and we will send you one of these 
“8”? Combination Aluminum Cooking Sets. 
express or parcel post, charges to be paid by receiver. 
shipment is desired, ask your postmaster how much postage you should 


NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him for 
introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


Double Roaster 
Covered Baking Dish or Casserole 
Steam Cooker 
2'4-Quart Deep Pudding Pan 


at least $5.00 if purchased separately. 


The Set will be sent by 
If parcel-post 














Preserving Kettle Pudding Pan 
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Colander Double Roaster 
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MILADY #34 
as CHy Harriette Wilbur 3 
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interesting friend living in our yard, 

policing the flowers and vegetables. It 
was a toad, warty and ugly as any of its kind, 
yet by no means an unpleasant neighbor. Late 
in May we began to notice it, at twilight, 
taking an interest in the rosebushes and the 
petunia beds, and particularly in the nico- 
tiana, where the gnats and moths gathered 
plentifully. We were aware of 


N mis summer we had a very useful and 





DRAWINGS BY MERLE V. KEITH 





flies. Her favorite hunting ground was the 
screen at the door on the south, where they 
gathered most numerously. She would squat 
there on the cement walk, motionless, until a 
fly came near. Then her eyes would glitter 
dangerously and her throat throb in anticipa- 
tion. When the fly was within the proper 
distance, say three inches, out would shoot 
Milady’s red tongue, there would be the faint 
flick like a whip crack, and 





the little beast’s usefulness, 
and consequently we were 
glad to have it on the premises. 

We had not thought, how- 
ever, that the toad might like 
us for our company as well as 
for our insect-enticing plants 
until one morning at break- 
fast Brother Jack said: 

‘“‘Funny about that toad. 
For three nights now, when 
I’ve come home, it’s been 
waiting for me on the front 
walk, on that top step going 
down to the street.’’ 

We laughed, and thought 
no more about it; but again, 
after a week, brother mentioned the toad: 
‘*Hope nothing’s happened to Milady.’’ 

‘*Your lady !’’ we ejaculated in chorus. 

‘*Yes, Milady Toad. I call her my wife. 
She’s faithfully met me at the top step every 
night this week, until last night. Hope no 
one’s stepped on her, or nothing’s caught her. ’’ 

But the following morning brother an- 
nounced with a smile that Milady was on the 
step as usual, the night before, waiting for 
him. Thereupon, we began to get interested 
in this odd friendship. ‘‘Hath a toad affec- 
tion?’’ we queried, and made up our minds to 
fifd out. It might be accidental, this being on 
the walk every night, but how interesting if 
Milady carefully timed her appearances! Con- 
sequently, that night we ourselves waited for 
brother. It was a bright moonlight night, but we 
saw nothing of Milady until about ten o’clock. 
We heard brother come whis- 





WE NEVER FAILED TO MARVEL 
AT THE DEXTERITY OF THAT 
TONGUE PLAY 





the fly would disappear. 

We never failed to marvel 
at the dexterity of that tongue 
play. A toad’s tongue is at- 
tached to the front of the 
mouth, and so comes out with 
a backward sweep, carrying 
the prey with it on the under 
side and tossing it into the 
back of the throat. Milady 
could reach in any direction 
with this wet streak of light- 
ning, and fully the length of 
her own body. Upon occasion, 
she would help it play still 
farther by stretching out her 
body as well. 

She never leaped for her prey, frog fashion, 
but she had a very clever way of stalking her 
game. She would crawl stealthily along, ‘‘hand 
over hand’’ in her odd pigeon-toed gait, and 
thus capture many a fly that perhaps thought 
himself safely out of her reach. 

One day, when brother was hoeing potatoes, 
he called us to watch Milady eat angleworms. 
She would seize one with both forefeet, and 
cram it by degrees into her mouth, much as 
we might try to eat long strings of spaghetti 
if we had no forks, taking up an end or a loop 
wherever she could catch it. When the worm 
was all tucked away in her great mouth, she 
would give a mighty swallow and down he 
would go. Then she would ‘‘bat’’ her brilliant 
eyes almost back into her skull as if to show 
her great appreciation of the titbit. 

One odd thing we noticed about this gulp 
and blink: it always followed 





tling down the street, and sure 
enough, just before he reached 
the steps that led up from the 
pavement, Milady hopped out 
from the direction of some 
rose shrubbery near the ter- 
race, and was on the top step 
when brother came up. 

‘* Hello, there, old girl!’’ 
said brother, with a laugh, 
and he stopped beside the 
toad. 

He pulled a long grass and 
tickled her gently on her back 
and on her full, throbbing 
throat. Not a move did Milady 
make to leave the place until brother came on 
to the house, when off she went into the rose- 
bushes again. 

When we told brother how Milady had has- 
tened out to be there upon his arrival, he 
grinned proudly. 

‘*Pretty smart, eh? Probably my interesting 
conversation has something to do with her 
liking for me. Part of the 
advantages of a college educa- 
tion, eh, to be able to discourse 
entertainingly to a toad?’’ 

“Do you always stop for a 
word with her when you see 
her?’’ we inquired suspi- 
ciously. 

‘*Certainly !’’ said brother 
proudly. ‘‘She seems to ex- 
pect it,—since the first night 
I saw her there,—and rather 
likes the attention. And I 
appreciate her faithfulness, 
always there waiting up for 
me when I get in, no matter 
what hour.’’ 

We kept watch for several evenings there- 
after, and it was plain to see that Milady came 
out on the walk when she heard brother’s 
whistle. She would be out of sight until he 
neared the steps, but would hop out from 
somewhere before he reached them. Just to 
test her, one night brother came home through 
the back alley. Milady was not to be seen, until 
he stood there whistling for her, when she came 
hurrying out as if ashamed of having failed in 
her duty. 

Only on rainy nights did she fail to keep her 
appointment; she probably retired early then 
because insect food was scarce. Brother finally 
confessed that he had been training Milady for 
some time before he told us of their friendship. 
She was on the top step one night when he 
came home, and he stopped and scratched her 
back, whistling softly as he did so. The next 
night he waited until she appeared, and after 
that the habit was formed and she came 
promptly at call. 

Often she appeared in the yard during the 
daytime. It was interesting to watch her catch 





ALONG, 





SHE WOULD CRAWL STEALTHILY 
“HAND OVER HAND” 








HE FOUND MILADY WAITING 
AT THE TOP FOR HIM! 





the return trip of the red 
tongue, even though it came 
back empty. We have seen 
Milady reach fora bug, miss 
it, and yet swallow and close 





her eyes as the tongue tip| 











open her eyes, flash her 
tongue, miss the bug, gulp 
and blink again; and do it all 
over even a third time per- 
haps. There was another 
strange trick of Milady’s that 
amused us greatly. You have 
seen a cat watching at a mouse 
hole, with her tail pulsing 
under the strain of concentration? Having 
no tail to wag, Milady relieved the tension of 
waiting by working the middle toe of her left 
hind foot whenever her beautifully brilliant 
eyes were fixed on a coveted insect. 

All summer long Milady stayed in the yard, 
but when in the fall brother went back to 
college and none of us assumed the duty of 
scratching her back every 
night while whistling a tune 
for her, Milady was seen less 
frequently—partly, no doubt, 


with cold weather. But she 
must have hibernated some- 
where under the walks or 
porches, for this spring, when 
the earthworms and insects 
began to appear, she was at 
work about the shrubbery 


prise, her brain had retained 
some impression of her last 


brother, for he had been home 
from college only a few days when he came 
whistling up the steps one evening and found 
Milady waiting at the top for him! 
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WHY THEY HAVE GREEN BACKS 


HY the United States bank notes are 

printed with green backs is not gener- 

ally known, although there is a most 
excellent reason for it. The great drawback to 
paper currency, says the Baltimore American, 
is the likelihood of its being counterfeited, and 
therefore experts are constantly at work to 
contrive ways of making it impossible to copy 
such bills. 

Stacy J. Edson was the man who in 1857 
invented the green ink that Uncle Sam uses on 
his bank bills. The ink, which was patented, 
is anti - photographic — that is, it cannot be 
photographed, nor can counterfeiters in trying 
to get a facsimile of the notes move it with 
alkalies. The secret of the ingredients of the 


because game became scarcer 


once more. And to our sur- | | 


summer’s friendship with | | 





ink of course is carefully preserved. 
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¢ ALONG the dark country road this sum- 
mer, it will show you the ruts and snares 
waiting to trip you; reveal that weird, 
moving shape (only a swaying branch), that 
uncanny sound (only a creaking gate). 


when danger lurks 
under cover of 
darkness 


when a swolltn 
stream has carried 
the foot bridge away 


when a storm breaks 
and the guy ropes of 
your tent must be 
loosened 


And when something goes wrong with your motor, bring 
the trouble to light dy bringing the light to the trouble. 
That is one of the many advantages of this powerful 
portable electric light—you can use it anywhere. 


An Eveready DAYLO will help in many ways to 
make your vacation pleasanter—and safer too. It’s the 
one light you can always depend upon, because it’s fitted 
with a genuine Eveready Tungsten battery and Eveready 
Mazda lamp, assuring reliability, economy and long life. 


* * 


when you can’t see 
the cross.roads sign 


when you lose a key, 


- a coin, or a ring in 


Eveready DAYLOS are made in 77 styles, at prices from the dark 
75¢ up (Canada 85e up) and sold by the better electrical, th 3 
hardware, drug, sporting goods and station- wien you’ vegottoget 










ery stores everywhere. the peroxide—quick! 
when someone stops 
you ona lonely road 


whenever you need 
a safe, dependable, 
powerful, portable, 
electric light — in- 
doors and out—you 
need an Eveready 


a 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
of National Carbon Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 
CANADIAN NATIONAL 


CARBON CO., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 



















- Dont ask fora flashlight — 


get an Eveready DAYLO 





























VERY boy wants to have fun during 
his summer vacation—and at the 
same time he would like to be earning some 
extra spending money. 

You can do both with a sateatiiai | 
cially if it is a 


Dayton 
Bicocte 


and we have a fascinatin booklet that tells you 
Ww. e name of this book kk is “Fifty Ways to 
_ Make Money with a Bicycle.” | 


Follow any one of the suggestions in this 
booklet and you will make money—and 
have fun, too. Bicycling is real sport—for real 
boys—and bicycling is just about the next thing to 


flying when you're astride aDA ’ 
joy in riding a DAYTON—and health, too! 


And, on top of it all, think of the things 
you'd like to buy—and could 
buy—with the pooney “~, could 
earn on a D. “bike” 

that for more than twenty years 
has ren nown as merica’ 3 
Finest.” Come on, boys! Write for 
this booklet today. It’s absolute- 
ly free. Ask for booklet No. 12. 


Cycle Dept. THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO., Dayton, Ohio 
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COMBS CONSERVATORY 


ere’s 























Free Booklet Hoe 
Send for it today, 
































FREE INSTRUCTIONS 


33rd Year. Individual Instruction. Personal Supervision. 


On Ca d | All branches, theoretical and applied. Modern methods of 
nning an oe and meg re A ethool of Public Performance. 

eachers’ Normal Training Course. Public School Music 

Vegetables and F ruits Supervision. Degrees con: Two complete Pupils’ Sym- 
WRITE phony Orchestras. Reciprocal relations with Univ. of Pa. Dor- 


mitories for women. A school of inspiration, loyalty, success. 
Our Year Book is free and contains valuable information. 


Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director, 1321 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia 


National Emergency Food Garden Commission 
Maryland Building, Washington, 


Send two cents for nostave. 
































‘tusks. It was too great a temptation to be resisted. 
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‘A PROPHECY FULFILLED 


ISITORS at museums often comment on the 
V sadness of the present state of the Egyptian 
mummies who were buried with such great 
care in hope that their rest might never be dis- 
turbed; but such thoughts never enter the minds 
of natives who pillage their ancestors’ graves, nor 
do they disturb the more civilized explorer. To a 
superstitious person, however, a story of amummy 
that Mr. R. Caton Woodville tells in Random | 
Recollections might have a sinister meaning. 
After the ill-fated expedition to relieve Gordon, 
Walter Ingram brought to London the mummy of 
an Egyptian high priest that he had bought from 
an Arab near Assuan. When he unrolled the 
mummy he found on its chest a gold plate, upon 
which was inscribed, ‘‘He who disturbs my rest | 
and takes me to a distant land shall die a violent | 


death. His bones shall ne’er be found; they shall | f 


be scattered to the four points of the world.” 

Shortly afterwards Ingram went to Somaliland 
on a big-game expedition. He had a four-bore rifle, 
and when in the elephant region got two good 
tuskers; so he lent his rifie to one of his com- 
panions who had not so heavy a weapon, to give 
him a better chance of bagging an elephant. He 
himself mounted a pony and went off with three 
Somalis, armed with a .450 Express, which shoots 
bullets of only two hundred and sixty grains, to 
bag an antelope or perhaps a panther. 

As luck would have it, Ingram came upon a fine 
old rogue elephant with a magnificent pair of 


Galloping up to the elephant, the hunter fired both 
barrels at the beast’s forehead from about fifteen 
yards. The bullets flattened upon the animal’s skull 
and only made him very angry. Ingram galloped 
out of reach and reloaded, rode up and fired again, 
with a similar result, again galloped away and re- 
loaded, and so on, until he had expended all of 
the cartridges. 

Ashe was galloping away after his last shot, 
with the furious brute in pursuit, his pony sud- 
denly stopped stock-still, apparently for no reason 
whatever. The elephant thundered up, whisked 
the hunter out of the saddle, dashed him to the 
ground and trampled him to death. The tragedy 
occurred in the bed of a dry nullah, and was wit- 
nessed by the three Somalis, who had climbed for 
safety to the tops of trees. They were armed 
only with spears, which, of course, were useless 
weapons against the elephant. After the brute had 
gone, they climbed down, dug a hole with their 
spears, placed the body of poor Ingram in it, and 
returned to camp with their sad story. 

Some time afterwards Mrs. Ingram, the hunter’s 
mother, sent out an expedition to find and bring 
back to England the remains of her son. The spot 
was found, but two rainy seasons had passed and 
the dry nullah had become a roaring river that had 
washed away the remains to the four points of the 
earth. Thus was the prophecy fulfilled. 
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LABRADOR PERILS 


EW Labrador fishermen can swim. ‘You see, 
F we has enough of the water without goin’ to 

bother wi’ it when we are ashore,” a man 
said to Dr. Grenfell, the Labrador missionary and 
physician. Yet this very man had fallen overboard 
in the open sea no less than four times, and had 
only been saved on one occasion, writes Dr. Gren- 
fell in Down to the Sea, by catching a line thrown 
him in his teeth and holding on until he was hauled 
in. His hands were too numbed to be of any use. 

One spring the two sons of a fisherman who 
lived on a lonely bay were out on the ice after 
seals, when suddenly it gave way and let the boys 
through. The father, seeing the accident from the 
shore, seized a fishing line, hastily fastened one 
end round his body and, giving the other end to 
his daughter to hold, ran out to the hole through 
which they had fallen. He jumped into the water, 
went down and brought up the bodies, too late, 
alas! to restore life. 

There are many heroic tales of women. Early 
one fall the arm of the sea just north of the mis- 
sionary’s hospital was frozen over enough to allow 
dog trains to travel over it. In the early morning 
two men started off to cross it on a komatik, to cut 
firewood on the far side. As they rounded a head- 
land the whole of the team fell into the water 
where an eddying tide had kept the ice thin. The 
komatik followed into the water, carrying the men 
with it. One disappeared under the ice and was 
drowned, The other got free of the boat and held 
on to the ice edge, although he was unable to 
crawl out. 

From the shore his sister saw the accident and 
at once ran to aid him. As she drew near she heard 
shouting and saw several men pulling a boat down 
to the ice some distance away. They shouted to 
her to keep away from the hole, but instead of 
stopping she had the presence of mind to throw 
herself full length on the ice and glide along until 
she got near enough with outstretched arms to 
reach her brother’s hand. Already he was half- 
frozen to death; but she managed to get him upon 
the surface near her and, although one of her own 
legs was through the ice, to hold him until the 
boat came. 

When Dr. Grenfell asked her how she had dared 
to go out to almost certain death, she replied: 

“I couldn’t see him drown, could I?” 
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RAVAGING A WASTED COUNTRY 


HE daring of the American girl of a century 

ago and the Frenchman’s traditional habit of 

yielding to the will of “the ladies” form the 

fabric of an amusing bit of family record that 

Mr. William Allen Butler gives in A Retrospect of 
Forty Years. 

My aunt, Mary Allen, having spent some time in 
France, was proficient in her knowledge of the 
French language and manners, he says. On a visit 
that she paid to Lafayette, who was always ex- 
ceedingly courteous to Americans, she told him 
that she had a great favor to ask. He indicated 
that he would grant it, and she begged him for a 
lock of his hair. 

“Madame,” said the general, “I wear a wig!” 

But to show his willingness to meet her wishes, 
he proposed to remove the wig and let her appro- 
y any remaining natural hairs that she could 
find. 

She accepted his offer and proved herself to be 
a good searcher by getting a few clippings, which 
she brought home, as a great treasure, and divided 
honorably with my mother. Each sister carefully 





preserved her quota of hairs in a ring. 








The right partner, 
a smooth floor 
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and the Victrola ! 


The instrument that is always 
ready to oblige with the best 


dance music; 


—that plays itself and permits 


every one to dance; 


—that keeps right on playing 
as long as any one wants to dance. 


Are you familiar with the de- 
lights of dancing to the music of 
the Victrola? Go to any Victor 
dealer’s and ask to hear some 
Victor Dance Records. He will 
gladly play the newest dance 
music for you, and demonstrate 
the various styles of the Victor 
and Victrola—$10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gra h Co., M 1 
Canadian Distributors 





Important Notice. Victor Records and 
Victor Machines are scientifically co- 
ordinated and synchronized by our 
special processes of manufacture, and 
their use, one with the other, is abso- 
lutely essential to a perfect Victor 
reproduction. 

New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 
“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark 
of the Victor Talking Machine Company 
designating the products of this Com- 

pany only. 

Warning: The use of the word Victrola 
upon or in the promotion or sale of any 
other Talking Machine or Phonograph 
products is misleading and illegal. 
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What is the Meaning of this 


Big Word: 
**Vacuum-Sealing?’’ 
Meas your teacher has told you 


what a vacuum is—a space from 
which all air has been drawn. 

Now when foods are put up to keep, all 
air must be kept out. Because air would 
quickly make the food spoil. 

To keep Beech-Nut Peanut Butter from 
spoiling, we put it into glass jars, draw out 
the air, and the air outside holds the lid on 
tight. This is called vacuum-sealing. 


Vacuum-sealing is the reason why you’ 


always find Beech-Nut Peanut Butter fresh 
and delicious when you open a jar. 

Boys and girls love Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter spread on bread, crackers or toast. 
Have you found any mew ways to eat it? 
If you have, tell us about them ina letter. 
We should like to hear from you. Ask 
your mother to get you a jar of Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter today. 


BeechNut 


Peanut Butter 


Begcu-Nut Pacxinc Co., Canasonarig, N. Y. 
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Driver Agents Wanted 
Drive and demonstrate the Bush Car. Pay for it out of your com- 


missions onsales. My agents are making money. Shipments 


are prompt. Bush 
Cars guaranteed 
or money back. 
Write at once 
for my 48- page 
catalog and all 
particulars. Ad- 
dress J. H. Bush, 
Dept. 702. 







res. 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Illinois 














Important 
Considerations 


- No sewing machine, at 
any price, will 
do better work 
than the first-quality 
New Companion. 

2. Tens of thousands of 


homes use and recom- 
mend this machine. aad 


— 






3. Fully warranted for 25 years by the 
Publishers of The Youth’s Companion. 


4. Sold at a very low price through our 
Factory-to-Home system. 


5. We pay all freight charges to your 
nearest freight station. 

6. We allow 3 months’ trial and send back 
money if machine is not satisfactory. 


A postal request will bring our Descriptive Booklet 
and full particulars. Write for it to-day. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
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At Trainieg Camps 


Muscles and ligaments that in civil 
life are little used are called into 
active service. The result is sore- 
ness and lameness. Prepare your 


muscles for the extra effort by a 
rub-down with Absorbine, Jr.,—this 
prevents the usual discomforts and 
you will be “fit” the next day. 





Absorbine 


TRAGE MARA REG US PAT OPE 


Stimulates and invigorates jaded muscles— 
heals and soothes. For muscles that have 
been strained or wrenched it gives prompt 
relief. After a long hike rest your tired, 
aching feet with a heh application of this 
effective liniment. Absorbine, Jr is also 
valuable for cuts and bruises as it is a positive 
germicide and prevents infection. 





Absorbine, Jr., is clean, fragrant and safe to 
use—purely herbal. . is highly concentrated 
so that only a few drops are required 
at an application. For a rub-down 
a solution consisting of one ounce 
Absorbine, Jr., toa quart of water or 
witch hazel is sufficiently strong. 


Get a bottle of Absorbine, Jr., today 
and keep it handy—t is health insur- 
ance of a high type. 


$1.00 a bottle at druggists or 
mailed anywhere postpaid. 


A Liberal Trial Bottle wi! be 


sent your 
address on receipt of 10c in stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
359 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 


Finn ULV 


BLUE 


1858 
| For the Laundry 
The People’s Choice for Sixty Years 


DOUBLE STRENGTH 


Best and Goes 
Farthest 


Makes white clothes whiter 
and colored fabrics brighter. 
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SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
88 Broad Street, Boston 


Sold in Sprinkling Top Bottles 

















Protect Your Stove 


In summer, when your stove is not used 
regularly, rust attacks it, gets into the 
iron, fills up the pores, and in a month 
will damage your stove 
more than six months of 
use. Keep it polished with 


Satin Gloss 


Liquid Stove Polish 
Prevent rust and have a 
beautiful stove. 
Screw- “wes — L cents. 
The IMPROVED ator stove polish. > & 
Satin Gloss Polish Co., Portland, Me. 4 ae 















Used TENTS Cheap 


100 MORE DANDY FLY 
TENTS, 8 oz. duck, all 
complete, including fly 
poles, stakes, ropes, etc. 
Slightly used, but serv- 
iceable as new. 7x9 ft. 
$11.00, 9% ft.x12 ft. used 
tents, complete, $15.25. 
Some have new flys. Why rent a tent when you can 
buy onesocheaply? Boy Scout Tents, 5x7 ft. $4.50. 
New, well made. Pin remittance to order and mail 
to-day. Money back if not satisfied. 
Webber Lumber & Supply Company 














99 Thompson Street een Mass. 








Knives 


HE Blades are made of the 
mous ‘‘Car-Van-Steel,’’ 
the finest quality that money, 
skill and scientific methods can 
produce. Another distinguish- 
ing feature of these Knives is 
that your name and address 
will be placed under a trans- 
parent handle—permanent evi- 
dence of ownership. 





Companion 
“Name-On” 
Knife. This Knife, 3% 
inches long, two blades, is 
given to Companion sub- 

bers only for one new 
solicited yearly subscrip- 
tion; or sold for $1.00. De- 
livered FREE anywhere 
in the United States, 


When ordering, both write 
and print the name and 
address to be inserted. 
Allow several days’ delay 
in filling orders. 


No. 137, 


Perry Mason Company 


Boston, Mass. 








SHAKESPEARE AT THE FRONT 


| A eeepc, ta has long been enjoyed, 


appreciated, studied and beloved in Ger- 
| many. Shakespearean plays form a 
| popular and important part of the repertory 
|of the state-endowed theatres of its leading 
cities; and its school children, as a part of 
| their education, are taken in eager groups to 
see them performed. Shortly after the out- 
break of the war, the German presentation of 
a Shakespearean play was preceded by a clev- 
erly written prologue, in which Shakespeare 
was represented as no longer belonging to a 
country become unworthy of him, and boldly 
claimed as an adoptive son of the Fatherland! 
It met with great applause and went the 
rounds of the German press, and soon trans- 
lated passages reached the press of England 
and America. What Shakespeare himself would 
| have thought of such a complimentary post- 
|humous kidnaping can only be guessed; but 
| he was a very English Englishman. Moreover, 
| he has recently been represented at the front 
|—and not among the Germans. ‘‘Somewhere 
|in France,’? in camp, within the far, faint 
| sound of the big guns, and but a short journey 
from the actual fighting line, four scenes from 
| Hamlet and one from Henry V were per- 
| formed by English officers and soldiers for a 
| soldier audience. 











‘*The play was performed in costume, with | 


| scenery painted in camp, and with not a word 
| forgotten or misplaced in the rendering,’’ 


who chanced to be present. 


| weete a correspondent of the London Times, | 
| 


‘*Four scenes were chosen—the Ghost scene, 
| the room in the castle where Hamlet decides 
on revenge, the great soliloquy and the grave- | 
yard. The cast was chosen on the spot; neigh- 
boring towns and libraries were scoured for | 
copies of the play, as there was no time to 
send to England.... The life behind the | 
scenes was distinctly of the emergency type. 
| A careless gunner smudged out of existence a 
| whole tower of Elsinore with his shirt sleeve. 
|Men accustomed for many months to obey 
| suddenly found themselves in command. One 
was told to stitch up a hole in silk hose with 
| a darning needle; another wanted a belt; 
| ‘Give him a puttee’ ; ‘My face is too white for 
| the footlights’; ‘Here, stick on some red dis- 
temper’; and I believe the red distemper is 
| still ‘stuck on.’ 

‘““The company got itself together in an 
| hour; 
|the spare time allowed in three days; it 
| painted and erected its scenery in less than 


| twelve hours and acted, in a way that baffled | 


the keenest critics, to an audience whose vocif- 
erous approval would make any actor — 
Shakespearean or variety—green with envy. 
Hamlet will long be remembered ; an Horatio 
standing six feet two inches, and limping with 
a convalescent ankle, could not, through physi- 
eal disparity, keep himself within his shadow ; 
the Ghost wore a fine suit of old French armor 
| shrouded in white muslin. The proceedings 
| were brought to a close by Henry V, clothed 
| in all his shining accoutrements before Har- 
| fleur. Flashing his great sword, he cried out 
the famous speech before the battle: 
“Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once 
more, 
Or close the wall up with our English dead— 
| And so on, right through breathlessly to: 
“The game’s afoot. 
Follow your spirit, and upon this charge 
Cry ‘God for Harry, England and St. 
George!’ 
‘*The effect was electrical. Had the bugle 

sounded the charge, every man would have 
rushed out of that building, on the instant, as 

he was. All the latent warrior spirit of our 





| 


it learned its parts from two books in | 





| 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to anyone requesting — 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, Art, Scien- 
tific, Music or Normal School, College or University. Kindly indicate whether you have 
in mind one for boys or for girls, and if you have any preference as to its location. 

Address EDUCATIONAL DEPT., The Youth's ¢ Comp 
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Achieve Your Aim 


ll 
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To become a successful Accountant, Book- 
keeper, Stenographer, Secretary or Commercial 
Teacher—you should prepare NOW at the 


{aRYANT & STRATTON 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
BOSTON 


Where a large staff of experienced Instructors—and every facility 
for your convenience and comfort—assure rapid progress along 


these five lines: 


General Commercial 


Secretarial 


Stenographic 
Civil Service 


Commercial Teacher 


Write, phone or call for full information. 
No agents, canvassers or solicitors employed. 


BRYANT & STRATTON COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


HMA Ate 





334 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Sargent School ‘Eatczticn 


| Established 1881. Largest teachers’ department for physi- 
cal education in the world. General and special courses 
prepare for healthy womanhood. Address for booklet. 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 





Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground 
positions. Mrs. Annie Moseley Perry, Princi 


Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Harvard University 
Mod and Degree of D. M. D. 
Certificates from pausaniea preparatory —— accepted. 
4 years course begins September, 1917. Catalog. } 
EUGENE H. SMITH, D. M. D., Dean, Boston, Mass. | 
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LOOMIS 


The only school of its type offering a complete course 
in business, including theory and practice under 
actual business conditions. Prepares for Collegiate 
Schools of business and finance, or for business life. 
Also Agricultural and oa preparatory courses. 
7 fireproof b Athletic fields. 
Se track. 100-acre farm. Manual ———s shops. 
,000 endowment. $400 a year. Addre: 


N. H. BATCHELDER, A. M., Headmaster 
Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn. 














Co-ordination of Mind, Body, Voice. | 
School of sath year " sk ath, } 
Summer Terms: u 
Expression University of Vermont, Boston, 
Chie cago. List of Dr. 


Curry’s books (recommended ne ones and **Expression"’ free. 


S.S. Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D., President, Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. | 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. | 
29th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three 
years. Positions for graduates. Similar courses in Medical 
Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Apply to The Secretary. 








Wheaton College for Women 


Only small, separate college for women in Massachusetts. 
4-year course. A.B. degree. Also 2-year diploma course 
without degree. Faculty of men and women. 20 buildings. 
is: acres. Endowment. Catalog. REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, 

. LL.D., President, Norton (30 miles from Boston), Mass. 


~ GODDARD SEMINARY 


The largest private school in Vermont. College Preparatory 
Courses. Music. Domestic Science. Teacher Training. Com- | 
mercial Course. Modern equipment. Large endowment. | 
4 buildings. Gymnasium. Athletic Field. $250 a year—no 
extras. Orlando K. Hollister, Litt.D., Prin., Box 2, Barre, Vt. 


Worcester Domestic Science School 


One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses. Trains for 
teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians, housekeepers. The 
first school devoted so/e/y to Normal Domestic Science training. 
Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Opens Sept. 18, aon aaa Ad. 
dress Mrs. F. A. Wethered, 158 Institute oa esas 


COLBY ACADEMY | 


New London, N.H. Inthe New Hampshire Hills. 














Co-educational. 


race seemed to leap to a flame. As we went | College certificate. General courses. Agriculture. Domestic Arts 


out into the still night our hearts were 
stronger, our minds brighter, our courage 
| high, and in the quiet stars above brooded the 
certain promise of victorious and lasting 
peace. ? 
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DUCKING ON SKATES 


HE unique experience of hunting wild 
ducks on the ice by means of skates was 
that enjoyed by several boys in an Ohio 
| park recently. According to the Sportsmen’s 
| Review, a small flock of mallard ducks passed 
| the summer in a pool at the park, and the 
| employees there made it a point to see that 
they were undisturbed. That fall they liked 
their surroundings so well that they deter- 
mined to pass the winter at the same spot; 
but during the recent cold snap they disap- 
peared for several days. 

While the boys were skating on the pool, the 
| ducks returned and dropped upon the ice, al- 
| | though there was a small portion of the water 
that had not completely frozen over. It seemed 
to be a direct challenge to the boys, and they 
at once started on their skates after the half- 
wild birds. They quickly ran them down before 
they could take wing, and seven ducks were 
captured after some lively twisting and swift 
turning. 
| The ducks are now at the park, with their 
| wings clipped, and appear to be just as con- 
| tented as the tame and noisy barnyard variety. 





Music. $150,000 in new buildings. Scientific equipment unsur 
passed. Gymnasium. Athletic field. Military training. Endowment. 
ELLMAN, 


Founded 1837. JUSTIN 0. W B., Headmaster. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL | 


Useee School—Unique record for entrance preparation 
d for success of graduates in college. Studio, manual 

traiaing athletics, gymnasium, swimming pool. 

Lower School— —Special home care and training of younger 

boys. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Catalog. 


SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph. D., Pri id 
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| Kent’ s Hil Sahay 


KENT’S HILL, MAINE. ; 
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One of New England’s best equipped 
schools. Extensive grounds. Modern build- 
ings. Fields for all athletic games. Stimu- 
lating winter sports. Courses preparing for 
college, scientific schools and business. 
Agriculture. 500 acre farm. Dairy. Excep- 
tional courses in music. The school offers 
equal opportunities for boys and girls ata 
very moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated booklet, 
JOHN O. NEWTON, Principal. 
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BIETON : NARY 


OUR boy or girl will be guided at Tilten 
with the purpose of the school always in 
mind—developing systematic habits of study, 
good manners and worth-while morals. This 
purpose is made possible by the close inti- 
macy existing between students, instructors 
and principal. For younger boys—a limited 
number—there is a separate Junior Depart- 
ment and Chase Cottage with a house mother 
in charge. For good health—Athletics, and a 
location in the White Mountain Region. 
Endowed—rates $300 to $400. Catalog. 





GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Prin., 20 School Street., TILTON, N. H. 











Bordentown Military Institute 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how 
tostudy. Military training. Supervised athletics. 33rd year. 
For catalogue, address Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., D.D., Prin. 
Bordentown, N.J. Col. T. D. LANDON, Commandant. 


RIGGS SCHOOL, Lakeville, Conn. 
An Agricultural School to train boys for self-support in country 
life. Tuition, board and lodging $200 fora 12 month's term. A few free 
and partly free scholarships available. Present accommodations all 
taken—boysare now accepted in order oftheir application. Temporary 
accommodations provided until Autumn when New Building will 
be finished. For further particularsapply to F. B. Riggs, Headmaster. 











EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY |. 





RHODE ISLAND 


Last year’s graduates in nine colleges. Free scholarship for best | 

Boy Scout. Gymnasium. Athletics. Military drill under Army 

Officer. Separate department for eon Endowment permits rate of 
Princi 


$350-$450. Address SAMUEL W. IRWIN, 8.T.B., 
for Backward 


Home School Children and Youth | 


Founded by Mrs. W. D. Herrick, in 1881. Individual training, 
securing most satisfactory results in ae articulation and 
application in work and play. Open all the year. E xceptional | 
opportunity for permanent pupils. Terms, $800 and up. 


Miss Frances J. Herrick, Prin.,108. Prospect St., Amherst, Mass. | | 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL. 


18 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
40 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildings. Gym- 


nasium. Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 
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T the foot of — Mountain. 40 acres. 8 modern 

Separate playgrounds 
for boys and girls. 10 acres devoted to outdoor sports 
Play and study supervised. Food from the school 
farm. Pure spring water. College entrance certifi- 
cate. Prepares for technical schools. Practical arts. 

*Each pupil has advantage of personal friendship of 
trained, sympathetic teachers. Your boy or girl 
educated, not merely instructed, in a wholesome 
environment at moderate expense. Address 


FRANCIS T. CLAYTON, A. M., Head Master, ANDOVER, N. H. 
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Wilbraham = 


Fits for Life and for College Week 


Five brick buildi modern 

Athletic field, campus and ‘oon of 250 acres. 
Enrollment—65 boys. 

Rates $600 to $700. 


Gaylord W. Douglass, Headmaster, Box 295, Wilbraham, Mass. 
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Cuts the Cost of Table 
Butter in Two 


HIS New Churn and Mixer will 
actually make two pounds of table 
butter from one pound of butter and 
one pint (one pound) of fresh milk. 
Anyone can do it by following the 
simple directions included with the 


“Lightning-Sanitary 
Churn and Mixer 














It is easy to see that if butter is made to absorb 
its own weight of milk the product will be 





and bulk. This butter is delicious for table use 
and is preferred by many because of its simi- 
larity to fresh butter right from the churn. It 
becomes hard and firm when put in a cool 
place and will keep from ten days to two weeks. The economy of this method 
will be at once apparent. It cuts the cost of your table butter in two. 


The “Lightning-Sanitary” Churn and Mixer is made of glass with metal dasher. 
It is easily kept clean and has no wooden parts to absorb cream. The Churn 
and Mixer is equally suitable for making butter, beating eggs or cream, mixing 
salad dressing, or for use as a butter renovator. We have thoroughly tested it 
and find it to do all that is claimed by the manufacturer. 


How To Get It FREE 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for 
The Youth’s Companion and we will present you with this 
“Lightning-Sanitary’’ Churn and Mixer, two-quart size. The 
Churn will be sent by express or parcel post, charges to be 
paid by receiver. If parcel-post shipment is desired, ask 
postmaster how much postage to send us for a 6-lb. package. 





milk-charged butter twice the original weight- 
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Bread With Any Other Flour 


Daniel Webster Flour will give the 
best results because from the se- 
lected and blended wheat through 
every process to the loaf of bread 

it is “Better Than the Best” in 
every essential. It costs a few 
cents more but is worth dol- 
lars more in Bread Economy 
and Nutrition. 

Now is the time to count your 
bread cost—order a bag of 
Daniel Webster to-day and 
be sure you get this brand. 


OUR GUARANTEE 
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If Daniel Webster Flour does not 
make the best bread you have ever 
baked—after using one bag or bar- 
rel—return empty bag or barrel to the 
dealer and the price will be refunded. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minnesota 


NOTE. This Churn is offered only to present Companion subscribers (not to agents) as 
payment for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Road to Understanding 


A New Book by the Author of Just David 
ELEANOR H. PORTER 


‘THIS novel has all the sweetness, inspiration and human 
appeal of Just David and is in addition a real love story. 
It is the story of the romantic courtship and marriage of a 
poor girl and a wealthy man, of their estrangement and the 
final happy ending brought about by their daughter. 
In turning her remarkable talents as a story- -teller into the 
love-story field, Mrs. Porter is sure to win an army of new 
readers and to add another success to her record. 
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The Boston Transcript in a review of the book says: 


The most vital interest in the novel lies in the character of the girl Helen, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that in very many respects the delineation of her character in its many phases and changes is 
quite the best thing that Mrs. Porter has accomplished in any of her books. It is very cleverly and 
realistically managed, and, moreover, from the moment when she first gains the reader’s sympathy, 
she holds it to the very end—and holds it with a firmer grasp through each succeeding chapter. We 
cannot help noticing in this book that the light and shade in the characters are handled with unusual 
skill. They are a very natural set of men and women—and very likable—whom we meet in this book. 


THIS NEW BOOK SENT FREE 


Send us one NEW yearly subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s Companion and we will present 
you with a copy of Mrs. Porter’s latest success, The Road to Understanding, sending the Book to you 
postpaid. This Book cannot be purchased anywhere for less than $1.40 net. 


NOTE. This Book is given only to present Companion subscribers to pay them for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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